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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——~@—— 


HE Viceroy of India has cut the knot of the situation in 
Baroda. By a decree, published on 23rd April, but signed 
apparently a day or two before, Lord Northbrook deposes the 
Guicowar Mulhar Rao from the sovereignty, and deprives his 
4‘ jgsue "—the child born to Luxmeebaie five months after his 
marriage—of all right to succeed. ‘The Government of India 
will select a member of the Guicowar’s family for the throne, 
and the widow of the last Guicowar, Khunder Rao, will be 
allowed to adopt him. Until he is of age, Sir Madhava 
Rao, the able administrator of ‘Travancore, wili act as 
Premier of Baroda. The Viceroy states that the Commissioners 
who presided at the trial being divided, Her Majesty's 
Government have not based this decision upon their report, 
nor have they assumed the truth of the imputations against 
Mulhar Rao. Their decision is founded on his ‘notorious mis- 
conduct, his gross misgovernment, his incapacity to carry out neces- 
sary reforms,” and on their judgment that his restoration would 
be detrimental to his people, and inconsistent with the fitting re- 
lations between the Indian Government and the State of Baroda. 
The last argument, asserting, as it does, a new cause of removal 
apart from misgovernment, may be unanswerable, for reasons not 
yet revealed; but remembering that Lord Northbrook, on 25th 
July, 1874, formally accorded to the Guicowar a term of grace 
‘to 31st December, 1875,”’ it is impossible to be satisfied with a 
decision which seems to involve a breach of faith. 


M. Gambetta delivered a great speech on Friday week to his 
constituents at Belleville, defending his recent action in accepting 
a Constitutional Republic. We have analysed his speech else- 
where, but may mention here that he added some remarks about 
Church and State which indicate that he leans to their total dis- 
connection as the ultimate solution of the problem. Te was very 
cautious, but affirmed that France must be a “ lay ” Republic, 
her “lay” character having been her glory and her strength 
throughout her modern history. ‘ We are not theologians, 
but men of affairs.” This part of his speech was warmly 
applauded, and the whole appears to have Satisfied the work- 
men that he meant honestly by the Republican cause. It has 
not, moreover, irritated his enemies, while it has been received 
in this country as a new evidence that the ex-Dictator, though 
still a Radical, is not seeking the impracticable. A very short 
lease of power taught him that it is not possible to govern men 
on abstract principles alone. 


Mr. Biggar (M.P. for Cavan County) brought down fearful 
wrath upon himself on Tuesday night by calling the Speaker's 
attention to the presence of “strangers” in the House, at a time 
when the Prince of Wales was present, waiting to hear Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Sturt, each on his thorough-bred charger, rush 
together in the political lists, for the purpose of deciding their 
relative claims to be considered judges of English horse-breeding. 


other Member less indifferent than he to the wrath of his 
Parliamentary colleagues ; and certainly, if the inconvenience of the 
present standing order about “strangers” needed illustration, it 


566 | could hardly have been better illustrated than by the summary 
568 | exclusion of the Heir Apparent from a debate he was anxious 


to hear. However, Mr. Disraeli either felt or affected the 
utmost indignation with Mr. Biggar for taking a step 
‘“‘which brings discredit on this House,” and severely re- 
minded him that “this is an Assembly of gentlemen,”—after 
which the suspension of the standing order concerning strangers 
was moved by Mr. Disraeli, seconded by Lord Hartington, 
and carried unanimously, whereupon the Prince of Wales 
returned to one gallery, the reporters to another, and Mr. 
Chaplin began a speech on the deterioration of British horses by 
echoing, with superfluous eloquence, Mr. Disraeli’s at least sufti- 
ciently sharp rebuke to poor Mr. Biggar, whose crime was not so 
very fearful, after all. If a cat may look at a king, surely an Irish 
Member may call the attention of the Speaker to an Heir 
Apparent. 


Lord Hartington on Friday stated the resolutions with respect 
to ‘‘strangers ” in the House of Connmons which he intends to move 
on the 4th May. He proposes that the House should not enter- 
tain any complaint about the publication of its proceedings, ex- 
cept when the proceedings are avowedly secret, or in case of wilful 
misrepresentation of them; that the Speaker, for the prevention 
of disorder, may direct the exclusion of visitors ; and that apart 
from the Speaker's authority, ‘‘ strangers shall not be directed to 
withdraw except upon a resolution of which notice shall have been 
given and agreed to without amendment or debate.” The first 
two rules are excellent, and the last rule is intended, we presume, 
to enable the House to exclude strangers on an emergency and 
without delay; but it would not in excited times secure its 
end, as any two Members could move that Lord Hartington’s 
Standing Orders be suspended, and debate that. Would it 
not be simpler to vest the power of exclusion in the Speaker 
alone, the House retaining, of course, its right of overruling his 
action? Any debate raised upon his course would be taken after 
the House had been cleared, and secrecy would be maintained. 
The House can trust the Speaker, or remove him: or he might 
take the sense of the House previously in the usual way, by ‘“‘ Aye ” 
and ‘ No,” without debate. 


We have elsewhere given some account of the encounter 
between Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Gerard Sturt on British horse- 
breeding, but we may here add that what alarms Mr. Chaplin so 
much is the price which foreign Governments offer for good 
English stallions and brood-mares. The Prussian agent, for 
instance, had offered £11,500 for Blair Athol, who was only just 
saved to this country by the formation of a company of private 
gentlemen, who clubbed to buy him for stock purposes for 
£12,000; while Breadalbane was secured by the Prussian agent 
for £6,000, being three times the liberal sum offered for him by 
the late Lord Ossington. Mr. Chaplin gave some account of the 
measures by which the German, Austrian, and French Governments 
help and stimulate the horse-breeders in those countries, by dis- 
tributing to given local centres animals devoted to the purposes of 
the breeders, and he declared that 1,700 of the German horses 
were of English extraction. Mr. Gerard Sturt’s reply showed, 
however, that private enterprise in this country is much more 
stimulated by the competition of these foreign customers, than 
our market is drained by it, the average height of thorough-bred 
stock having been in 1700, 14 hands, and in 1875, 15 hands two 
inches and a half,—and Mr. Sturt asserted that the poorest 
weed is capable, “if pluckily mated,” of producing a horse of 
great stature and incalculable value. Hence, if only the thorough- 





Mr. Biggar was supposed to be thereby wreaking his vengeance on 


bred atock improves steadily, the breeding of ordinary hacks will 
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improve also. Mr. Chaplin’s motion was eventually counted out, | 


Mr. Disracli having declared that if a division were taken, he must 
vote for ‘the previous question,” moved by Mr. Sturt. 


Mr. Faweett gave notice last night that he should move as an 
amendment, on the second reading of the Public Works Loans 
Bill, ‘That the measures which have been introduced by the 
Government this Session relating to local taxation and local 
government, fail to meet the necessities of the case and the 
expectations which have been raised ; and this House is of opinion 
that the delay of legislation on these subjects is calculated to im- 


| might still be proud 


and declared that Dr. Kenealy had shown that “all ar 
| agitation, all this tumult, which have disturbed this coun 

| for months, had no solid foundation, that there had “hed 
no miscarriage of justice, and that England and Englishmen 
of their legal institutions and confident 
in the administration of justice.” 


Mr. Bright then gave a most lucid and admirably graphic 
popular résumé of the evidence which proves to demonstration 
| that the Claimant and Sir Roger 'Tichborne were totally different 
| persons, remarking on the occupations of the Jury who gave the 


. . . oe a m ° . s 
pede the social and economic progress of the country.” Mr. Forster | verdict against him to show that they were no creatures of the 


having appealed to the Government to give an early night for the 
discussion of this important resolution, which amounts of course 
virtually to a vote of want of confidence, as Sir Stafford North- 


cote himself appeared to think, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


intimated that it was a motion of great importance, which the 
Government would wish to have discussed as soon as possible, 
and it is possible that it will be the occasion of the most regular 
field-day of the Session. The tenant-farmers feel very strongly about 
the delay of the local-taxation scheme, and it is probable that 
those Conservative Members who are chiefly identified with their 
interests will shrink from giving the Government their support. 


Government has consented to a very important change in the 
qualification of Justices of the Peace. At present no man can be 
appointed a county magistrate unless he possesses £100 a year 
in freehold. By a clause in Lord Albemarle’s Bill, suggested by 
the Lord Chancellor on Tuesday night, the qualification is 
extended to any person who has occupied a dwelling-hou e in the 
county rated to the Inhabited House Duty at £100 a year, for 
two consecutive years previous to appointment. This clause makes 
a new class eligible to the magistracy, and marks the progress of a 
great social change. It gets rid, too, of the absurdity that a retired 
Judge might be disqualified for a magistracy granted to the 
nearest landlord, and will in most places render it easy for the 
Lords-Lieutenant to secure an educated Bench without appointing 
so many clergymen. At the same time, it still leaves us without 
a guarantee for the competence of the Justices of the Peace, who 
may be Queen’s Counsel, and may be drinking squireens. 


Dr. Kenealy made his long-threatened speech on the Tich- 
borne trial yesterday week, and took three hours about 
it, to the grief of the House and the strangers, who attended 
in great force, but found the Member for Stoke exceedingly 
dull, He thought he had made a point by insisting that the 
Claimant was a perfect gentleman, which shows odd notions in 
Dr. Kenealy of perfect gentlemanliness. He insisted on old 


| Jesuits or any other specific influence, and directing atten. 
| tion to the deliberate election of Mr. Serjeant Ballantine, the 
| Claimant’s counsel, to take a nonsuit in the first trial, Dp 
| Kenealy’s motion was rejected by 433 votes to 1, its sinok 
supporter being Major O’Gorman (M.P. for Waterford City) 
the tellers, of course, being Dr. Kenealy and Mr. Whalley, So 
ended Dr. Kenealy’s long-threatened motion, with a fiasco which 
may possibly convince the electors of Stoke-upon-'Trent, even if 
they had not already discovered the fact, that they have found a 
mare's nest. But perhaps that impression had begun to dawy 
upon them before Major O’Gorman gave his solitary vote. Cer. 
tainly one of Dr. Kenealy’s constituents, a miner, when asked 
| lately if he had voted for Dr. Kenealy, replied dolefully, “Yes, 
| Sir; but I misdoubt, somehow, that I did right. Meat has gone 
up a halfpenny a pound since we elected him.” 


A German correspondent writes to us to-day in deprecation of 
what he regards as the hostile criticisms directed against Germany 
| by the English Press. Le should remonstrate first with the 

German Press. It was not the Note addressed to Belgium nearly 
| 80 much as the article in the Berlin Post which really alarmed us 
| all, and made us believe that Germany was about to force ona 
war. As for the conquest of Alsace aud Lorraine, though we 
hold it to be a political blunder and, as regards Metz at least, a 
perpetual threat to France, the English Press has long ceased to 
criticise that fait accompli, and tries to judge Germany not by 
what it did, but by what it does. When, however, it appears 
) that Prince Bismarck will hardly be friendly with any Powers 
unless they join him in his silly and violent crusade against the 
Pope and the Roman Catholic Church, and that all the Germans 
throw up their caps for Bismarck, it is difficult to reconcile the 
excitability so displayed with the prospect of tranquillity in Europe. 





Sir Stafford Northcote is developing his political humour late 
in life. Ata dinner at Willis’s Rooms this day week, given by 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, Sir 





Lady Tichborne’s shrewdness and precautions against deception. | James Hogg, M.P., the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
He made much of Lord Coleridge’s suspensive use of the Pit-| to respond to the toast of ‘Her Majesty’s Ministers,” and 
tendreigh forgeries after the solicitor, Mr. Dobinson, had| complained that whereas hitherto all the songs sung by 
given them up; he quoted rumours that Lord Coleridge | the choir had been exceedingly well adapted to the toasts 
had expressed a disbelief in the Claimant being Arthur Orton, | with which they were connected, the song sung in connec- 
—which rumours were immediately contradicted by a Member | tion with the toast to her Majesty's Ministers was on the 
of the House, Mr. S. Morley, in whose presence it was asserted | subject of ‘going down hill.” Considering that he had just 
that Lord Coleridge had so expressed himself ;—further, Dr. | taken part in a division in which the Government scored 433 
Kenealy reiterated all the drawing-room stories by which it | votes against 1, he did not think the Government was “ going 
appeared that Sir A. Cockburn had prejudged the case ; he dwelt | down hill,” and he was afraid the reference was to himself, and 
on Australian affidavits as to the identity of the Claimant and | his greatly diminished, indeed vanished, surplus. But even s0, 
‘Lichborne obtained since the trial ended; and concluded a tiresome | he did not admit that the change was for the worse. He felt, 
and weak speech by declaring that discipline in the Army and pro- | with more justification, like the German apprentice in the story, 
bably order in civil society might be disturbed if the House | who beginning his wanderings with a great lump of silver, at last 
refused inquiry into the misconduct of the prosecution and the | reduced his belongings to a grindstone, which fell into a river 
and was lost, after which the man was much jollier than before. 


Judges in the Tichborne case. | 
| A Chancellor of the Exchequer with no opportunity for remitting 
_| taxes was in a much happier position than one badgered to give 


: ame qs TN rae aati’ a weds dle ws td " hie Ng | away money in all directions, and on the whole, he looked forward 
of the rumours against the good faith of Lord Coleridge and Sir A. sh il kas death meted ol xen ; Se al 

3 ‘ ; i period of rest and thankfulness without 
Cockburn, and by explanations from the Attorney-General po the | going down hill. ‘(he mot d’ordre of this Government is, however, 
absolute want of evidence to justify scat tend fh and from Sir IH. | evidently not “ Rest and be thankful,” but ‘Joke and be thank- 
James on the real facts concerning the Pittendreigh letters on | ful.” ‘They all do it, but few of them, except the chief himself, s0 
which so grave an imputation on Lord Coleridge’s honour had \ well as Sir Stafford Northcote. 
been founded. Mr. Disraeli then made some very amusing 

remarks, of which we have said something elsewhere, on the | 
extraordinary contrast between Dr, Kenealy’s indictment and | ‘The Duke of Cambridge, in returning thanks for the Army at 
the ease he had actually presented, twitted the Member for | this dinner, made a very significant statement. He said that he 
Stoke,—not quite without the vestige of an appreciative tone in | regretted the youth of the recruits, but with voluntary enlistment 
relation to the magnitude of the impression he had contrived to | a State must take its soldiers when they were willing to come, 
produce,—with having prepared himself by frequent provincial | and if it wanted more men, must be content to increase its esti- 
rehearsals for his final appearance on the metropolitan stage, | mates. He had had an opportunity of recently seeing the troops 
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2 Aldershot, ‘sand all I can say is, that while deprecating war 
and hoping the necessity may not arise, I am perfectly prepared 
to-morrow, at five minutes’ notice, to take every man of that 
foree with me and to go anywhere without seeing any reason why 
they should not perform their duty just as well as the British 
Army has ever done in times past.” That is satisfactory, but 
the point is, how much duty could they perform ? Would the 
Duke of Cambridge undertake to defend Belgium with them 

inst either Germany or France? No doubt ten years hence, 
if Lord Cardwell’s plan succeeds, we shall have men enough, 
0,000 trained men in the Reserve, who will not be boys; but how 
many have we got now? If war had broken out, as it might 
have broken out in the second week of April, we might not have 


had a week’s warning. 


The Coal-owners’ Association of South Wales resolved on 
Friday week to withdraw the lock-out, and admit all hands to 
work at a reduction of 15 per cent. on wages. On Monday, 
therefore, the collieries were reopened, and it is reported that a 
large number of hands were going in, though the men as a body 
still resist the terms, alleging, what is true enough, that they have 
no guarantee against being locked out again. Have the masters 
any guarantee against a strike? The termination of the struggle 
is not to be regretted, as the men in the position of the trade 
could not have won; but it is difficult to see why the pre- 
sent course should not have been adopted at first. If the men 
without any corporate surrender can be admitted now at a 15 per 
cent. reduction, why could they not have been admitted from the 
first? It looks as if the coal-owners wished to test their new 
Association as an engine of war, and have not found it so potent 
as they expected. One argument which we perceive influenced 
them, is that the sectional opening of the works will compel the 
non-associated masters to reduce wages to the terms offered by the 
Association, and it is significant enough. 


The Freemasons had a grand day on Wednesday. The Prince 
of Wales was installed as Grand Master of the English Free- 
masons at the Albert Hall, and the attendance of the brotherhood 


Australian Federation will be quite too strong in her own strength 
to allow any second-class Power to interfere with her. Our mis- 
sion, no doubt, is to govern dark people justly, but tropical lands 
without people are sometimes burdens. 


A public dinner was given on Thursday, at Willis’s Rooms, to 
Sir George Bowen, the Governor of Victoria, in recognition of 
the ability he has displayed as governor, successively, of Queens- 
land, New Zealand, and Victoria, of which last colony he is still 
the Governor ; and in returning thanks for the toast of his health, 
Sir George made an able speech, in which he told an amusing 
story, illustrating the rapid growth of revenue in Queensland. 
When he first went there, he found 7$d. in the Treasury at 
Brisbane, and a thief who broke into the Treasury on the same 
night, fancying that assets had been brought from England by 
the new Governor, carried off that 74d. When Sir George 
Bowen left, the revenue exceeded £700,000 annually, and is now 
upwards of £1,000,000. Sir George boasted, somewhat prematurely 
perhaps, in some cases, of England’s having followed the lead of 
Victoria in relation to vote by ballot, houschold suffrage, the 
transfer of land by registration, and a number of social reforms, 
—from admitting women to the Universities [when did we do 
that?] to hanging convicts inside instead of outside the gaols. 
“They are as much importations from Australia,” said Sir George, 
‘““as are wool and gold,” and one of them, at all events,—the 
ballot,—is perhaps just as likely to cause a depreciation of the 
electoral currency as the Australian gold was to cause a deprecia- 
tion of the metallic currency. Fortunately, however, we have as 
yet only imported it provisionally. Perhaps in 1880 we may send 
it baek to the land from which we borrowed it. 


| The election for Kilkenny ended on Wednesday in the return 
of Mr. Whitworth, a Manchester manufacturer, by a majority 
greater than the combined vote of his two opponents. He had 
290 votes, Mr. Gray 120, and Mr. Marum 112, the total number 
of electors being 709. The result was in some respects remark- 
|able. All three candidates were Home-rulers in some sense or 














was amazing. There are said to have been 20,000 applications other, but Mr. Marum was the strongest, and had energetic 
for seats, and 7,000 were admitted. The Prince was conducted | Catholic support; while Mr. Whitworth was & very lax Home- 
to his “ throne” by the Pro-Grand Master, the Ear] of Carnarvon | ruler, was 2 Protestant, and was foreman, or believed to be foreman, 


—who is, we suppose, to do any work there may be, the Prince | of the Grand Jury which returned a true bill against the ‘‘ Man- 
only doing the ceremonial—in a speech in which he dwelt on the chester martyrs.’ Nevertheless, he was returned, chiefly, it 
fact that the craft had in this country allied itself with social | WUld seem, because he was rich and wished to make Kilkenny 


order and the Monarchy. The Prince, in his reply, also said that prosperous, and the deduction is that the Home-rule fury is 
the watchwords of the craft were ‘Loyalty and Charity.” In | beginning to ebb even in the South of Ireland. 
Sweden also, as the Prince mentioned at the banquet 


which concluded the day, the King is Grand Master of | A very curious revelation has been made by the North-German 
the brotherhood. The eperee 9 — ene = a | Gazette, Prince Bismarck’s especial organ. It appears that during 
order, but except from the splendour of the spectacle and the | the German war, and while the German Army was still around 


7 . . e oe iA bl > | a 
rong eam mye little ata = - ser cd The | Paris, Prince Bismarck endeavoured to induce the Pope, through 
ao eae s _—s eee ee — ee yndemtoap se: wanhimneruage | the French Bishops, to persuade the French Government—that 
the speakers either felt or contrived to assume that Masonry is a |. ” rr > 

1 thi hi dded to Christiani Pyar , is, M. Gambetta-—to make peace. ‘The Pope acceded to the re- 
real thing, a something added to Christianity and goodness. As The incident occurred before the defeat 
every Mason knows perfectly well that Masons are exactly like | 


quest, but totally failed. 
p tos Si f General Chanzy, and strengthens the conviction of man 
other people, that is a conviction which it must take a good | po Pieneex we oa y 
deal of will heartily to entertain. 


| observers that there was a time when the German chiefs began to 
| doubt, and that had General Chanzy won a battle or Marshal 
; cee . . ’ Bazaine broken out of Metz with even half his army, the whole 
Papua must wait a little. An influential deputation, headed course of the war might have been different. It is their know- 
by the Duke of Manchester, waited upon Lord Carnarvon on ledge that victory was not so easy as Englishmen imagine, which 
Thursday, urging the anaexation of the eastern half of New Guinea, | makes Germans so sensitive to rumours of French preparation. 
lest it should fall into the hands of any European Power, and | 
with it the control of the new route between Asia and Australia | 
discovered by Captain Moresby. Lord Carnarvon admitted the | Stet thn QGenmnaedl Maton 
° . ! Pi} ’ as. 
high importance of the new route, but thought that further ex- ae ‘ . : 
: : age of financial capacity at Constantinople, and was expected to be 
ploration was needed, and hinted that he had not quite digested i “aa : 
Fiji yet. We cannot decree a nominal annexation. If w ye nex |” considerable Governor, but his reign of three years was a quiet 
we nce paca: and a overnment of East on re cnn one, and he was unexpectedly unpopular. He did all his work 
: . de nies : nage line? leery very well, but he liked living on the Neilgherries, and had a notion, 
Just now might be a serious task. It is evident, from the extra- | fol vd: lati £ the Presidenc 
ordinary record just published of Captain Lawson's march aorens | not unfounded, that the Mohammedan population of the Presidency 
the island a rd discovered ps says pate 92.000 | had been neglected. He brought the Mohammedans forward, 
feet high, or 3.000 feet hi i. Mg Pate rane ‘ €@ at | therefore, pressing their claims both to education and office, and 
f 0, “ 1 J} st, at | . © ae . ‘ 
the island could not be ouliivened by white men, except perhaps | ~“* consequently alightly disliked, uot only by enn _ by 
at high altitudes that th it are : tive t , Iti a a a | Englishmen, who throughout India have a curious though in- 
at it ist cape ep Reply apa bess mero kaa telligible prejudice in favour of the submissive polytheists and 
that it would have to be filled with Chinese. ‘That isan enormous | : : . 
work to undertake, when we have so much work on hand, while | against the more independent monotheists. Lord Hobart's death 
rtake, , 1uch mand, wh . 
. : , t post unfilled. 
the seizure of two important points on the new Channel would leaves a very important p c 
be an expense without much return. No European Power of the | 
first class is likely to seize Papua, and within twenty years the | 


We regret to notice the death on the 27th April of Lord 
Lord Hobart had given proof 





Consols were at the latest date 93}-93}, 
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™ : I could not-for a long while believe in the ponibility tas 2. 

TOPICS OF THE DAY. Assembly, the most , Manner ose and the ~<a 

Pili 2 | say ?—the least laical that France ever had, would ever be 

M. GAMBETTA IN BELLEVILLE. | brought to constitute a Second Chamber based upon the most 

INCE Robespierre declared that Atheism was aristocratic, democratic element in France, the Communal spirit,—in other 
there has hardly been a speech uttered in Paris so adroit | words, the 36,000 Communes of France. The Communes 

as that delivered by M. Gambetta on Friday week to the artisans , which heretofore have been held in tutelage, and were 
of Belleville. To understand its full merit, however, not only | severely excluded from the domain of politics, cannot 
as a speech, but as a manifesto, its readers must recall some | now elect a single municipal councillor, without scannin 
peculiarities of M. Gambetta’s position. He has been for | his political opinions and considering whether he would be fi 
some months past an object of suspicion and even denun- | to elect a senator. These Communes, formerly but inert ang 
ciation to the more extreme Radicals of his following, who isolated molecules, are now aggregated, cemented, and endowed 
maintain that he has either modified his opinions in the | with cohesion, force, and life, constituting a veritable moral 
direction of Conservatism, and intends, as he ascends, ‘ to | personage, speaking collectively in the name of all the Com. 
eut off his tail.”—that is to break with the Irreconcilables,| munes of France. The Commune, which, while deprived 
—or that in the recent negotiations for compromise he has of political life, was careless or indifferent, will now be stimy. 
made unworthy concessions out of personalambition. He has, lated to inquire not only into general politics, but the character 
they say, used the influence derived from his past achievements | of the men who are to represent their opinions. And their 
to induce the Left to accept a Republic which is only a| political education does not finish at home. Ohno! Each 
Monarehy in disguise, or at all events, a Republic which | delegate will go either on the railway, in his own vehicle, or 
Monarchists could use to set up a throne; and to secure this perchance, on foot,—where? To the canton? No, the canton 
end has surrendered principles of the last importance,—prin- | leads too local a life, and is not a sufficiently developed centre, 
ciples which he himself had hitherto maintained to be vital. | To the chief town of the arrondissement ? No, that is a centre 
He has voted for a Senate, the only use of which must be to | more administrative than real. He will go to the chief town 
check the realisation of the popular will. He has admitted | of the department, where he will meet all the delegates, and 
into that Senate seventy-five nominees of the existing Assembly, * interchange ideas with them. . . . . . Could a better system 
who, it is known, will be chosen from members unlikely to | of propagandism and proselytism for universal suffrage be in- 
obtain seats, and who can therefore scarcely be said to be even | vented?” The Senate will not be a Senate in the old sense. Itwill 
indirectly representative. THe has allowed the Chambers to | be the Grand Council of the French Communes. The peasantry 
choose the President, which is the function of the people ; | and the townsfolk have only to work together, only to choose 
he has assented to a long Presidential term, instead | vigorous and, above all, young men for Senators, to give up the 
of demanding frequent elections; and he has accepted as first | notion that a Senator ought to be a passed celebrity, and the 





President a man who, whether honest or otherwise, is certainly | democracy of France would triumph in the last strong. 
not a Republican, Above all, he has agreed to a right of | hold of Conservatism. The country Communes of France 
revision, which the Monarchists may employ at any moment to | will be awakened to political life, and to wake men to political 
upset the Republic. As M. Gambetta does not desire to see | life is to ensure the triumph of the democracy. It is easy to 
the allegiance of the masses of Paris transferred to some | understand how an explanation like this delighted Belleville, 
more extreme candidate, as he desires to maintain the unity | but its real merit is not rhetorical, M. Gambetta may prove 
of his party, and as he resents the imputation of incon-| to have foreseen more than all the trained statesmen of the 
sistency, it was necessary for him to convince Belleville, Orleanist Benches. It is perfectly true that while the Senate 
the representative quarter of the workmen, that he had} must contain seventy-five passed celebrities all more or less 
abandoned nothing it was possible to retain. That of itself Conservative, the scheme of election makes it easy for 
was not difficult, as he had abandoned nothing of his own! the Communes, whose delegates will outnumber all other 
ideas except to secure points still more important to his | electors, to place the men they approve in the majority, and 
end, and was acting moreover under irresistible pressure from | make the Senate as strongly Liberal as the Chamber of 
the Army of Paris; but he had to make that evident, and | Deputies can be, and possessed of far more control over the 
yet not explain in plain words that he knew a Bonapartist Executive, to which it can, under the Constitution, refuse a 
coup @état to be imminent, and also not frighten too painfully dissolution, and which, after 1880, it will, with the Chamber, 
those Conservatives who watch every sentence he lets fall in| be able to appoint. Why should the stream rise higher than 
the hope that they may be able to say, “Ah, this is what the | its source, or the Senator be so strongly opposed to the 
Republic means when the mask is taken off!” and who are | elector who returns him? It is perfectly possible that in 1880 
irritated by the bare fact that he addresses Belleville. To say | the two Houses, both thoroughly liberalised, may appoint M. 
that M. Gambetta performed this almost impossible task | Gambetta President, and a true Republic, in the most Liberal 
completely is to say too little, for he not only performed it, but, | Sense, come into existence in France, without bloodshed and 
though speaking to an audience of French Ultras, he performed | without coups d'état. The mere fact that this is possible will 
it in such a way as to increase his reputation with all thoughtful | induce the Left to try to work the Constitution, and to keep 
men throughout Europe as a moderate constitutional statesman, | the compromise intact, at least until the elections have been 
As Robespierre succeeded in showing that Atheism was aristo-| completed and the new double-headed Assembly is fairly at 
cratic, using that grotesque though true argument to secure | its work. Then if they are the majority, they will at least be 
attentive hearing, so M. Gambetta succeeded, by declaring his | able to say with M. Gambetta to all enemies,—* We are the 
astonishment at the democratic character of the new Constitu- | Law, and you only the law-breakers.” Our only dread is that 
tion, in showing that the Senate, the indirect method of electing | the Monarchists, seeing their weapon broken in their hands, may 
the President, and the right of revision were, if rightly used, | make a last desperate effort to avert the Republic by establishing 











guarantees for the reality and the permanence of the Republic. | the Empire. 

There was a Senate, he admitted, and a Senate which had| M. Gambetta gives nearly the same answer to the remaining 
been intended as a counterpoise to democratic ardour, but in | charges. He believes that the indirect election of the Presi- 
framing that Senate the Monarchists of all sorts had fallen | dent prevents him from attacking the Chambers in the name 
into their own trap. The seventy-five nominees ought not to | of the people, that is, in the name of a power anterior to and 
have been there—it was a concession he was obliged to make, | higher than the law. ‘Elected for a limited period, obliged 
and one to be regretted—but the majority of the Senators | to register the decrees of the Assemblies and to promulgate 


be 


were to be eleeted by the backbone of French Democracy, by | the laws they make, responsible to them if he breaks the 
the 36.000 Communal Councils of France :—“ The Senate }fundamental laws of the country, he is a President, not 3 
is to be composed of 300 members, of whom 225 will be {Monarch in expectation, nor a prince contriving how to don the 
chosen by the electoral body, and the other 75 by the Assembly. | Cesarian purple.” Springing from the Assembly, he cannot 
The four elements of the electoral body are the deputies in| claim a mandate higher than its own, a curious but real 
each department,—that is to say, the most authorised repre- | correlative advantage of the Parliamentary system. As to 
sentatives of universal suffrage; the councillors-general and the right of revision, without it M. Gambetta would never 
councillors of arrondissement,—that is to say, the local ex-| have voted for the Constitution. Why should the right of 
pression of the suffrages of diverse groups of citizens; and | revision be of advantage to the Monarchists only,—to the 
lastly, the delegates of each commune. Now I entreat you to | Conservatives who, when they had every chance and all 
observe what an admirable instrument of order, peace, and) power, could neither unite nor effect anything? What was 
democratic progress this intervention of the Commune in the | to bring them fresh accessions of strength ? The revision, 
great political concerns of France is susceptible of becoming, when it comes—and it cannot come till 1880, for till then 
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Mahon retains the initiative in Constitutional 
Merial te Ne in accordance with the will of the people 
7 th t date, and that will M. Gambetta expects to be Repub- 
at thar do the people of Belleville, and the result of their 
po rm will be just that access of patience which French 
Rods have hitherto so sadly lacked. Indeed the meeting 
itself and its welcome of M. Gambetta is proof sufficient of a 
hange of tone. Time was when, if a Radical leader with M. 
Gambetta’s antecedents had ventured to say to a constituency 
like his what he ventured to tell Belleville, he would have 
been overwhelmed with insults, hissed out of his party, perhaps 
torn from the tribune and flung into the street. The best 
sign we known for the future of Democracy in France is that 
ts purest or most ultra-members will now, at last, listen to an 
accused representative before they dismiss him from their ranks. 





THE DEPOSITION OF THE GUICOWAR. 


T is hard to say what Lord Northbrook ought to have done in 
the Baroda affair, but harder to remain satisfied with what he 

has done. His decision of April 23rd rids India of a bad Prince, 
and perhaps averts some political danger, but it does not create 
that impression of even-handed and fearless justice which is 
the first claim of the foreign government upon native ac- 
quiescence. According to the brief abstract of the Viceroy’s 
proclamation hitherto forwarded to this country, Lord North- 
brook, in his capacity as supreme judge in all political cases, 
has accepted the divided report of the Commissioners as equiva- 
lent to a verdict of “Not proven,” and therefore, as far as the 
alleged attempt to poison Colonel Phayre was concerned, he 
takes no action. He does not exonerate the Guicowar, he does 
not condemn the Guicowar ; he simply accepts, it may be with 
the reluctance apparent in Reuter’s synopsis, the absence of a 
verdict as fatal to the particular charge. At all events, he 
waives it. That in thus acting he was in the right, we have 
not the shadow of a doubt. The Viceroy of India is not 
bound, any more than the Diet of the former Germanic 
Empire was bound, before he deposes an Indian Prince to bring 
him before any tribunal whatsoever, least of all before any 
tribunal submitting to the usual laws of legal evidence. 
Cases may occur, and do occur, in which he must act 
“on his own conscienee,”—that is, must satisfy him- 
self, the responsible Secretary of State, the Executive 
Council in India, and the deliberative Council at home, that 
reasons exist for an extreme course, and then act, out of that 
ultimate right to defend the State and its people without 
which the whole Government in India must either perish or be 
unjust. He is not bound, and cannot be bound, by native 
opinion, which might not only be ill-informed, but radically 
incompetent to do justice in the matter. Suppose the Viceroy, 
for instance, to know that a native Prince is about to 
proclaim a Jehad, or religious war, or has shown a desire to 
massacre a class, or is misgoverning in the interest of Brahmins 
to an extent which threatens the State with bankruptcy, he 
must act on his own opinion, and strike out of the blue, even 
though certain that all natives throughout India will misap- 
prehend alike his motives and his end. Their judgment that 
Jehad, or massacre, or waste is right has nothing to do with 


done so, and so far he deserves support, even if his own judg- 
ment is in no way contented. 

But though we approve of the Viceroy’s action in this 
part of his difficulty, that action by no means proves that 
he was right in choosing such a time to depose the 
Guicowar, upon a charge with which the Commission had 
nothing to do, which it was forbidden to examine, and on 
which no one could, in fact, decide, except the Supreme 
Government. Grant all that is alleged of Mulharrao’s mis- 
government, evidence of which will, of course, be forthcoming 
in the Blue-books, and which we have no desire to deny. Grant 
also, as we should do most fully, that the Government of India, 
which prohibits insurrection, is therefore morally bound to 
depose any Prince whose conduct would in its judgment justify 
insurrection, and still we are no further than we were. Those 
doctrines are admitted on all hands, by both sides, by the 
Viceroy and by the Indian Princes, and had been acted on 
within the twelvemonth with universal approval. The Viceroy 
had decided, by his Minute of July 25, 1874, that the state of 
affairs in Baroda could not be borne, had warned the 
Guicowar in an autograph letter, had formally pledged the 
Indian Government to remove him if within eighteen months 
he did not mend his ways, The concession of a term of grace 
may have been an unwise proceeding, it may, if the misgovern- 
ment was heinous, have been an immoral one, and certainly, 
as the Government had no intention of annexing, and proposed 
no gain to itself through the exercise of its ultimate power, it 
was an unnecessary one; but still it was made, and it has been 
withdrawn, for no cause intelligible to the world. The Gui- 
cowar could not of course reform anything while under arrest, 
and nine months therefore remained to him of his allotted 
period. We daresay, judging from the history of the man, that 
he would have misused it, have threatened witnesses who testified 
against him on the inquiry, have made away with State trea- 
sure, have created a serious agitation amongst the Mahratta 
peoples. But then he could just as easily have misused the 
eighteen months as the nine. Every argument which exists for 
dethroning him now, existed for dethroning him then, and we 
can only justify the summary proceeding of April, 1875, by de- 
claring that the delay granted in July, 1874, was most unwise. 
If it would have been wrong to grant him nine months’ grace 
after the Government had agreed to do so, it was wrong to grant 
him eighteen months’ grace when no such agreement had been 
signed. The truth is, we suppose, that the original term was 
not granted from any real hope of reform, but from an ex- 
cessive desire to appear just to the last degree of forbearance ; 
but then that idea should have become the basis of a con- 
sistent policy, not have been acted upon at one moment when 
itmay have been weak, and abandoned at another just when it 
would have been strong. If, as we are bound to believe, the 
grant of eighteen months’ probation was the result of a settled 
policy—not of a generous fancy or of a mere hesitation, but of a 
fixed policy—why was it abandoned? Nothing new had 
occurred in the interval except that the Guicowar had been 
accused of a political assassination, had submitted to an arrest, 
thereby proving, at all events, that he intended nothing directly 
treasonable, and that after an elaborate inquiry nothing had 
been sufficiently proved against him to satisfy a majority of the 
official Commissioners of Inquiry. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 











the matter, is merely one more proof that British sovereignty 
is needful to preserye them from themselves. But when 
he has granted from the plenitude of his power a “trial” 
or an “inquiry” which, but for that power, would have 
been resisted by arms, which he was no more bound to | 
grant than to promise five per cent. for loans instead of four, | 
then we contend he is bound to stand by his own decision, | 
to accept the report of his own nominees, or if they are equally 
divided, to allow that the evidence produced is insufficient. He 

cannot take the half of the Report which he likes and act on 

that, rejecting the other half which he dislikes, or cast aside 

both halves as worthless, and hear the whole matter over 

again. He has granted justice in British form, and must 

accept the consequence. Even supposing him convinced of the 

guilt of the accused, or of the honesty of the hostile evi-| 
dence, or of the partiality of a division of the Commissioners, | 
he is still bound, as a sovereign, as a just judge, and as a 

responsible statesman, to abide by his own act, and give the | 
accused the choice which he agreed to give. It is impossible 
to do otherwise, without seeming to mock the criminal, and 
shocking the instinctive sense of justice, which is the same in 
India as in England, and which, though it does not always 
tebel against despotic acts, always rebels against despotic acts 
done under judicial forms. Lord Northbrook, we hold, was 
bound to accept the verdict or absence of a verdict, and he has 





thinks there had been, and Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has one 
of the most judicial of minds; but granting him right, all 
that is proved is that the Guicowar was guilty, and that 
the Commission failed to see his guilt. That failure 
did not revive the Viceroy’s right of deciding without 
public inquiry which he had so formally abandoned. It only 
proved that Lord Northbrook—and, we must acknowledge, 
the Spectator also—had blundered in thinking the Commission 
admirably selected. Instead of that, on Mr. Stephen’s theory, it 
was so badly selected that it failed, or half its members failed, 
to see the true iniport of the evidence before them. If they 
failed honestly, they were badly selected for intelligence ; if dis- 
honestly, badly selected for impartiality ; but in either case they 
were selected, and if their verdict or failure to give a verdict is 
not binding on public opinion, it is binding on the Government 
which selected them. It was perfectly open to Lord North- 
brook, if he thought it prudent, to say he agreed with the 
Europeans and disagreed with the natives, or to say he trusted 
the Europeans and distrusted the natives, but it was not open 
to him to act as if the Europeans formed the whole Commis- 
sion. He had made his jury bilingual of his own accord. 

Lord Northbrook will, of course, be able to plead political 
reasons for his action of which we can take no account, and 
there is little probability that Parliament will override a final 
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decision which must, we presume, have been supported here ; | mirers. Nor is this the first time this Session that he has 
but it is greatly to be regretted that he did not act either on | the part of a Prime Minister who is also an accomplished 
one policy or the other,—that he did not either remove the | of the world in very good style. His rap at Mr. Newdepata’ 
Guicowar on his own judgment as a political act, or if he pre- | solemnity, in making a somewhat impertinent allusion wa “we 
ferred to try him, did not accept the consequences of that trial’s gentleman’s morning devotions,—his fling at the Irish eg 
result, however deplorable they might have been. Either course | bers who doubted the existence of Ribandism in Ireland whens 
would have looked strong, and want of strength is the want | toldthem that they were just as much to be trusted as those 
most to be dreaded in the government of India. As it is, the | who, in Canning’s language, professed to like “dry cham ” 
two systems of administration, the English and the autocratic, | and his cool ridicule, on the first night of the Session of all 
have clashed violently, to the discredit of both. The Guicowar | news-sheets and public prints which had for years echoed his 
has been tried without having the benefit of a trial, and has | own cry about blundering and plundering, as if they were er. 
been removed just at the moment when the beneficial effect of | travagant journals to which no man of sense would think of 
removal is spoiled by its apparent injustice. An immensely | paying any serious attention, were all admirably conceived jp 
strong act has been made to seem a weak one, and a bad Prince | the same vein. No one can express the scorn of a man of the 
thrown into the position of an oppressed victim. It is fortunate world with more ability than Mr. Disraeli, when at least he 
for British credit that the Government has foreseen some of | happens to feel scorn for the same things as English men of 
these consequences, and has exerted itself to remove, with | the world. In all probability, scorn is one of the commonest 
jealous care, all ground for a suspicion of self-interest. It has| of his states of mind. All the epigrams ascribed to him. 
not only not annexed, but has not even assumed the temporary | and every Session one hears at least half-a-dozen new ones — 
government of the country. It has allowed the widow of the | have a flavour of scorn in them. It is a feeling which jn 
last Guicowar to adopt any one of the Herdsman family she | general he conceals very successfully from the House of Com. 
and the Viceroy may approve—the last qualification being | mons,—an Assembly to which indeed he is profusely defer. 
usual, and intended to avert any unpopular or dangerous selec- | ential, sometimes almost to the point of weakness,—but it js 
tion—and has nominated a native instead of a Hindoo Regent. | always in him, and he never speaks so well as when the 
Madhava Rao has been tested in Travancore, and will adminis- | exigencies of public affairs really make it desirable that he 
ter Baroda as Salar Jung administers Hyderabad, that is, as | should express it, and when it is the same kind of scorn which 
wise native sovereigns—not as wise English officials—adminis- | ordinary Englishmen feel. 
ter their territories. Every native Prince will see that his| And yet Mr. Disraeli is not a man of the world at all, in the 
dominions are not coveted—for Baroda, though not the | sense in which Lord Palmerston, or even the late Lord Derby, 
“power” some Englishmen imagine, as a revenue-producing | wasa man of the world. He studies the world, it is true, and has 
province would be worth having—and every native will perceive | learned its attitudes as an acute critic learns them; but he is 
that the highest career but one is open to his ambition. If a | not formed by our English world; he has no instinctive sym. 
native can no longer hope to rise to a throne, at least he can | pathy with its prejudices ; and he has to appreciate its lessons 
hope to rise as high as any Englishman at home not descended | carefully, and sometimes not without difficulty, before he can 
from the Electress Sophia. pose asa man of the world to the House of Commons. Not 
fees unfrequently the scorn which he feels for the world in which 
he lives breaks out, instead of that safer and more common 
MR. DISRAELI AS A MAN OF THE WORLD. place scorn which the world in which he lives, feels for those 
N R. DISRAELI improves every year as a man of the world. | either above it or below it, or simply outside it, who do not 
Much the best speech which he has yet delivered this | understand its ways and accept its principles. Mr. Disraeli’s 
Session was that in which he criticised Dr. Kenealy’s motion | temptation has always been to indulge a sincere scorn for many of 
yesterday week. In that speech you could hardly recognise | the instincts of the world he knows, and of course, this temp- 
at all the difficulty he has so often displayed in hitting the | tation, though it is part of the secret of his power, is also a 
tone of English common-sense, and avoiding everything like | great source of difficulties. Mr. Disraeli is by no means less 
bizarre intelligence. He made light of the amazing charges | worldly than the world he lives in, but he hardly shares its 
brought by Dr. Kenealy on no evidence at all against the most | specific tastes, and does not at all share its habits of thought. 
illustrious men. He quizzed the Member for Stoke on the|He would be more likely, if he had not to govern it, to 
magnificence of his expectations as to the results of the debate. | laugh at the world than with it, and this tendency is not 
He suggested that the end of the House of Commons would not | unfrequently a source of political weakness. When last year 
be come even if it should reject Dr. Kenealy’s proposals, and | he extricated himself from the difficulties of a foolish Cabinet 
that the anticipation that it would never assemble again might be | measure,—the Endowed Schools Bill,—by professing that he 
premature. He observed that the Secretary for War, who was kept | was quite incompetent to understand its obscure provisions, the 
at home by indisposition, would yet never have been prevented | measure having been previously considered and adopted by the 
by such a cause from confiding to his chief any serious danger of | Cabinet without any discovery of that obscurity, he showed 
a mutiny in the Army, and that if Mr. Secretary Cross had/a cynical contempt for Ministerial usage which was by 10 
apprehended a popular rising, he would not have failed to tell | means worldly, though it was by no means unworldly. And 
the Prime Minister of his fears. For himself, he hoped he | when about the same time he publicly attacked a colleague 
should reach home in safety that night. Then he made fun|as a “great master of jibes, and flouts, and sneers,” with- 
of the stress laid by Dr. Kenealy upon the tittle-tattle of | out even first asking him whether he had or had not said 
drawing or dining-rooms, as to the Lord Chief Justice’s| what was attributed to him, Mr. Disraeli again came out 
occasional mots about the Tichborne trial; and he recalled, as | rather as Vivian Grey than as an English man of the world. 
a parallel case, the attack made upon Mr. Sheil for ex- | So, too, in policy he has always had a considerable difficulty 
tricating himself from the toils of a bore, who was also| in understanding what English men of the world would like, 
unfortunately a member of the House of Commons, by | and therefore of course in ministering to their tastes. It is till 
some random saying at the Club, while he was “ solacing | doubtful whether some of his oddest political freaks were 
himself with a cutlet and a glass of claret,” as to the | played in ignorance of English tastes, or in intentional carica- 
then pending Irish Coercion Bill, a saying which the bore|ture of them. Was “Lothair” a squib on the vulgarity of 
immediately treated as serious, and made the foundation of a| English plutolatry, or was it a sacrifice on the shrine of 
grave charge of insincerity in the House of Commons. In| wealth? Was“ India Bill No. 2” serious attempt to conciliate 
short, Mr. Disraeli showed all the skill of which he is so great | the commercial pride of Manchester and Liverpool, or was it a 
a master in depreciating the importance of Dr. Kenealy’s | practical joke at their (and also at Mr. Disraeli’s own) expense! 
attack on the Bench, and burlesquing the perils which | Was the device of plural voting in the Reform Bill of 1867 
the House was supposed to incur by its rejection of Dr. | seriously intended, or was it simply provided as a tub to throw 
Kenealy’s prayer. He never did anything better in its | to the whale of English Toryism? Was Mr. Disraeli’s lean- 
way. The easy levity of his condescension, the mock serious- | ing to the secular power of the Pope in 1858-9 a genuine poli- 
ness of his fears, the hard, common-sense contempt shown | tical leaning, or was it a mere cynical experiment on the nerves 
for Dr. Kenealy’s alleged new evidence, the hint that in| of English Conservatives? Did he really dream of guranteeing 
great cases lawyers always do find that the best evidence | Saxony during the war of 1870, or did he throw out that brilliant 
has been forgotten, just as after critical divisions one always | suggestion in pure satire on the imbecility of the English Foreign 
does hear that certain Members were snowed-up in the country | Office? Whatever answers we accept to these questions, they will 
whose votes would have turned the scale,—all were given | equally prove that Mr. Disraeli was not an English man of the 
with Mr. Disraeli’s boldest air, the Vivian-Grey manner which | world when he threw out these suggestions. If he were serious, 
has cowed so many opponents and gained him so many ad- | his mind must really be of the kind which cannot distinguish 
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oloured glass and precious stones ; and if he were 
here is nothing less like English statemanship than 
+ hazard a reputation on a cynical joke. Lord Palmerston 

- yentured on such an attempt, and if he had, he would 
ors Be e succeeded. He always laughed with the world, never 


between © 
uizzing, t 


7 “ Indeed, its ideas were too deeply ingrained into his 
character, for them to appear amusing, or anything but a 


cond nature to him. 
y But as Mr. Disraeli grows older, he understands Lord 


’s ty of mind better, and it is possible that 
ae mf till he is as old as was Lord Palmerston, 
he may almost begin to feel like a jocular British statesman 
of what he would call the mere Philistine type, at last. It 
jg now some seven years, we think, since we have heard any- 
thing at all of “the Semitic idea,” except, indeed, in 
«Lothair,” and all that was bizarre and spasmodic in Mr. 
Disraeli’s statesmanship is gradually subsiding, till we may 
hope to settle down into a policy of Test and thankfulness, 
tempered only by jokes. It was chiefly in straining after 
a brilliant or original view of politics that Mr. Disraeli 
laid bare the strange gulf which separated him from ordi- 
nary English statesmen, and he has made a good deal 
of progress even since last year in learning that, 
just now at least, brilliant and original suggestions, even 
if thoroughly English, are distasteful to the English 
people. Wit like Mr. _Canning’s he finds it very useful 
to display, but a heroic policy like Mr. Canning’s is, he 
is now aware, a fatal mistake. Consequently he is more and 
more ignoring the grotesque inspirations which made so large 
a part of his earlier career and of all his literary works, and 
gliding into the grooves of that commonplace thought for which 
in secret no doubt he still entertains a sovereign contempt. He 
is deeply convinced that both Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
lost ground with the Liberal party by not being sufficiently men 
of the world,—the former Leing too pedantically Whiggish in the 
Lord Somers-ish, the sixteen-hundred-and-eighty-eightish sense, 
and the latter too tragically earnest in the sense in which modern 


parsons use the word. He himself certainly is never likely to 


make either blunder; and the blunder he did seem in danger | 


of making last year, of trying to provide strong excitement for 


the strong taste of a controversial age, in the shape of * putting | 


down Ritualism,” he seems this year quite inclined to correct. 
To the last, we suspect, he will find it difficult to believe how 
the English people can like to be so dull. To the last, he 
will hanker after a chance of holding out to the public a 
meretricious policy and bombastic promises; to the last he 
will feel more secret respect for Dr. Kenealy’s ** Magna Charta ” 
movement, and the wonderful expedients by which the Member 
for Stoke has made himself so conspicuous a person on the 
political scene, than he will ever feel for the political 
drudge who gets up statistics carefully in the long vaca- 
tion and pours them out in speeches in Committee; to 
the last he will feel a certain sympathy with enter- 
prising attempts to catch the fancy of the mob, even though 
he is officially compelled to expose those attempts; but yet 
we suspect that he has now finally made up his mind that 
however excellent these bizarreries may be as baits to draw 
public attention, they do not pay in a practical statesman who, 
even while he scorns the world he knows, should never fail to 
scorn also, if he can, that which the world he knows scorns. 
It is clear that Mr. Disraeli is more and more every day 
adopting the ideal held up to him by Lord Palmerston, and 


embodying it with more and more effect in his own conduct. | 
It would be curious if the apostle of the “ Asian Mystery ” | 
should live to govern England in precisely the same fashion, | 


and by the use of the same weapons, as the great confessor 
of that naif interpretation of the English Catechisia, according 
to which it is simply a self-evident proposition that ~ all 
children are born good.” 


THE VACANT GOVERNORSHIP OF MADRAS. 
HE death of Lord Hobart at Madras on the 27th April 
throws a very important and rather difficult piece of 
patronage into the hands of Lord Salisbury, and his next 
selection will be scanned with unusual interest. Madras for 
many years past, indeed, with short intervals, ever since the 
time of Munro, has not been very lucky in her Governors, and 
her turn ought to have arrived to obtain the services of a strong 
and, if possible, an originalman. There has been a tendency to 
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regard the Governorship of this Presidency as an appointment 
Which may fittingly and profitably close a decorously successful 


career, asa great though not very agreeable “ place,” and to confer | 


it on some diplomatist who has done pretty well, or Colonial 
Governor who has not failed, or needy noble who has begun to 
decline in force, but who has claims not lightly to be set aside. 
, Quite a long succession of second-rate but tolerably competent 
men have ruled in the Presidency, and have passed away, 
leaving exceedingly little mark. Sir E. Pottinger; Sir C. 
Trevelyan, who almost alone among Indians has twice the re- 
putation at home he ever had in India; Sir W. T. Denison ; Lord 
Napier; Lord Hobart, were all men of some mark in other 
capacities, and all quite entitled to the promotion, but no one 
of them turned out a great Governor, or left the impress 
of a personal character upon the Administration. Sir E. 
Pottinger is best remembered for his interference with Lord 
Dalhousie’s plan for bringing the King of Burmah to reason, 
and the rebuke he thereby drew down upon himself; Sir C, 
| Trevelyan was recalled for a resistance to the Income-tax which 
was undoubtedly wise in principle, but which was pushed to a 
length that threatened to break up the official machine ; 
| Sir W. Denison, with all his Australian reputation, was more 
}of an able Mttérateur and theologian than a good Governor; 
| Lord Napier, though not unsuccessful, was in Madras just what 
| he is in the House of Lords, a man of parts rendered com- 
| paratively useless by a certain flightiness of mind, and an indis- 
position to begin his thinking by accepting the facts around him ; 
/and Lord Hobart was, from temperament and conviction as to 
_ the best policy for India, somewhat too quiet. People said his 
| business in life was to conciliate Mussulmans, and though that 
| was a libel, the popular voice hit the weak point of his Adminis- 
itration. The initiative of government in Southern India has 
been left to the “ experienced” local men, or to circumstances, and 
| the tendency of oflicial life in the Presidency has been therefore 
to gotosleep. The great dependency, with its 152,000 square 
miles, nearly three Englands, 23,000,000 of population, and 
| revenue of some ten millions, has not, it is true, been ill-governed. 
The profound quiet which usually reigns there, the absence not 
only of any political danger, but of ordinary rioting, proves 
| that, and there have been plenty of thoughtful papers written 
‘and sent home; but still, Madras does not advance like the 
other provinces, Cities do not grow fast there. Trade does 
not expand into big figures. Wealth does not increase sufli- 
ciently. The people do not make themselves heard enough. 
| There is a sort of languor in the Presidency which makes itself 
| felt, and which has its effect on the administrative services, 
The Madras Army, though very useful and faithful under some 
provocations, tends always to degenerate into a laxly-organised 
| police force. The Madras Civil Service is, we should say, of 
the four divisions of that service in India the one most com- 
| fortable for an ordinary man, and is apt to be avoided by the 
/ most energetic and ambitious of the competitors, who do not, 
| we may add, in their avoidance always display quite their usual 
}amount of intelligent self-interest. Ordinary Englishmen are 
| apt to think that since Tippoo fell, the Vellore mutiny is the 
| only thing that has happened in Madras, A good, strong 
| Governor, with a mind and an ambition and some magnetic 
| power, the sort of man Sir Andrew Clarke would be if he were 
| Governor, might find a good deal of very effective work to do 
in Madras. He might settle that question of the Army which 
Viceroys and Governors and Commanders-in-Chief and Gene- 
rals in command have been pottering at for a generation, with 
|no particular result either to our military strength or our 
| financial prosperity, except to turn most Madras officers into 
'so many Arvalans, men “all naked feeling and raw life,” who are 
always defending themselves against unjust treatment, which, 
no doubt, they sometimes receive. He could put more “ go” into 
the Civil Service, which is a little too small, and a little too 
much inclined to form a snug party, and a little too contented 
with itself and all that has been, He could bring the Madras 
specialty, its passion for engineering, into play more usefully, 
perhaps, than has yet been done—though all engineers in 
Madras will be wroth at the suggestion, for do they not 
understand hydraulics, and is not canal-making the end 


alike of science and nature and man?—and he may 
| even face the problem which every successive Governor 
has shrunk from, the necessity of killing Madras—the 


city—and transferring the capital to some place where trade 
and progress and civilisation are at all events things possible 


of attainment. We will not attempt to decide where the 


capital ought to be, though we should like to buy Pondicherry 
at a hazard; but it certainly ought not to be on the most ex- 
posed point of a dangerous coast, where a ship is always in as 


much danger as she would be in off Newfoundland in a fog, where 
cargo ought to be landed in lifeboats and passengers in Cap- 
tain Boyton’s dress, and where there is no natural inlet, 
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harbour, or commercial amenity of any kind. The Isle of 
Lundy is about as natural a place for a great city as Madras 
is, and difficult as it is to move any capital, even if it is an 
accidental city like Madras, and costly as the operation might 
be—unless the Government had the brain and nerve to ex- 
propriate the entire site of its new city before it announced the 
reason why—the work will have to be accomplished before the 
Presidency can ever attain its proper position in the Continent. 
At present it is a big man with permanent lock-jaw, and of 
course it does not grow fat. 

There is plenty for a strong Governor to do, and the post 
might easily be made a fairly tempting one, even if Lord 
Salisbury should think it expedient, which it is not just 
now, though the policy may usually be sound, to confine 
his selection to the Peers. The salary is £12,000 a year, 
with allowances, and ought to be £18,000 without them; 
the climate is tolerable, though depressing, the society not 
more stupid than elsewhere in India, and the Neilgherry Hills, 
with their exceptionally pleasant atmosphere, are easily ac- 
cessible. The work is, no doubt, laborious, and made harassing 
by the perpetual struggle for a little independence of Calcutta 
and Downing Street, which is always going on and never at- 
tained. A Governor of Madras somehow never is quite happy, 
the contrast between his position and his power in the Empire 
being too much for his temper. He always feels that he is being 
“sat upon” by somebody or other—the Madras Member of the 
Supreme Council, or the Viceroy, or the Secretary of State, or 
somebody—that because his people are quiet he is the last to 
be heard, and that, because he secures a surplus his revenue is 
regularly taken away from him. He is always in a state of aggra- 
vation, more or less justifiable, but always a little ludicrous to 
Calcutta, but still he has his compensations. He has not often 
the severe cares of his fellow-Governors, who may set a king- 
dom in flame by a blunder; he has a very great bit of the 
world to administer; he has full control, if he likes to exercise 
it, over the whole Administration ; he has most valuable pat- 
ronage, and he has a population—the Mohammedan—to manage 
which requires a good deal of adroit statesmanship. It is a 
pleasanter position, climate excepted, than most Colonial Go- 
vernorships, and ought to attract much more of the best sort of 
competition than it does. It goes begging, nevertheless, some- 
times, the best men, peers and officials with careers before 
them, shrinking from a post in which failure has so often oc- 
curred, and success helps them so little towards advancement 
in the Empire. No Viceroy benefits much by occupying the 
seat of the Great Mogul, but no Governor of Madras benefits 
by his career at all. Unless he is recalled, it is usually for- 
gotten, and among the thousand Members of the two Houses, 
probably not ten could state any one thing which Lord Tweed- 
dale or Lord Napier did at Madras, or remember any one thing 
about Sir C. Trevelyan’s career there except his departure. A 
Governor in Madras thinks himself shunted off the main line as 
he would not be even in a great colony, and the man who eagerly 
desires the post is almost sure to be wanting to make a purse. 
Nevertheless, we trust that Lord Salisbury will this time find a 
man whose career has not been gone through, who is not con- 
tent if nobody rebels, who will venture to act without five 
years of writing, and who has sufficient repute to induce both 
Caleutta and Downing Street to leave him just a little alone. 
A Governor who would really govern, who would pick his 


floating about in the sea of political life? We must say, * Absit 
omen,” though, after using that illustration, for Madras had 
only just welcomed the greatest of Indian statesmen when he 
was recalled, to answer for a mutiny with which he had nothing 
to do beyond remedying its effects. That is the habitual luck 
of Madras. 


THE HOUSE ON HORSES. 


IIE Country party have evidently one cross to bear in 
their prosperity. 





great trial to Mr. Greene and to those who sat around him, Jj 
was a fitting enough thing for the Liberal Ministry to be led b 

a statesman of the bookish kind, but for the Country part H 
is a grievance rather heightened than lessened by the ph 

sideration that Mr. Disraeli does know something of the lite ‘ 
view of horses, and likes to talk about the Arab breed, Yet 
how well Mr. Disraeli enters into the feeling of the squires 
on the subject, his treatment of Mr. Chaplin amply shovs, 
Mr. Chaplin is clearly a man of ability. He has, it is said, 
the organising power, and he can certainly speak. But on 
Tuesday, his speech, except that it was well delivered, was only 
remarkable for helping materially to establish the case of hig 
opponent. Mr. Chaplin wished to show that it was a subject 
for serious alarm that so many English stud horses are bought 
by foreign Governments for the purposes of breeding, and further 
to make out a case for Government interference to prevent 
deterioration in the breed of our horses. What he did 
show was that the competition of foreign Governments im. 
mensely increases the value of English stud horses, and so gives 
a great stimulus to the breeding of those horses; and as for 
making out a case for the interference of Government to pre- 
vent deterioration of breed, his argument was mere assertion, 
while all his facts confirmed those of Mr. Gerard Sturt, which 
went to prove that so far from deteriorating, the type of English 
stud horses is steadily improving, and this without any Govern- 
ment interference at all. Mr. Chaplin’s speech, therefore, in 
spite of its good elocution, was not a success. Indeed it was, 
as a piece of argument, one of the most conspicuous failures 
of the Session. But Mr. Chaplin showed powers of statement, 
and showed still more conspicuously his complete mastery of 
the lore of the Turf and all the connected subjects; and 
this goes for a good deal more with the House than com- 
plete knowledge of any department of State and all the 
connected subjects. Moreover, Mr. Chaplin had introduced 
his speech by expressing, as one having authority, the indig- 
nation of the House at the unfortunate attempt of Mr. Biggar 
not only to interfere with the report of a debate about horses, 
but to banish the Prince of Wales from the House when he 
had come on purpose to hear a debate on horse-breeding. 
All this made Mr. Chaplin a hero for the occasion, in spite of 





the break-down in his argument,—a matter of very little rela- 
tive importance,—and in spite of the much more important 
fact that in Mr. Gerard Sturt he found an opponent who was 
his equal in knowledge of horses, his superior in the art of de- 
ducing legitimate inferences from facts, and, what weighed 
more than all, greatly his superior in that unvarnished down- 
rightness of phrase which seems to express somehow to the 
English ear the character of the burly country squire who rides 
straight across country. Still, Mr. Sturt is an old favourite in 
the House of Commons, and Mr. Chaplin, though he has sat 
there now for seven years, is somewhat of a new favourite. 
He is a rising star, and the House of Commons likes to see stars 
rise over the Turf. Mr. Disraeli appreciated all this as keenly 
as he always appreciates all the social bearings of politi- 
cal facts, and he hinted to Mr. Chaplin that he should be 
well pleased if Mr. Chaplin would accept “a substitute for 
that noble and inspiriting pastime which has occupied many of 
his agreeable hours, by giving more time than he does at pre- 
sent to this House :” and he added significantly, ‘I can assure 








him, after the speech to which I have listened to-night, that I 


men and insist on efficiency, and open a question all the more | shall be most happy to find him sitting upon the same bench 


readily because it was large and complex, is the Governor that | 


Madras just now requires. Is there no Lord William Bentinck | 
| which induced Mr. Greene to make the mortifying allusion to the 


as myself.” That was very clever of Mr. Disraeli, and yet some- 
how it was not quite a success. Probably it was that sentence 


one blot on Mr. Disraeli’s character,—that he was not a sports- 
man. The potentates of the debate on Tuesday were Turfy men. 
The Premier’s compliment was half a bribe to those potentates 
not to think politics beneath them. They felt their advantage 
ina moment. They were being conciliated. Probably there 
is hardly a really great authority on horses in the House who 
will not feel that Mr. Chaplin would be condescending to a lower 
sphere, if he should take Mr. Disraeli’s hint, and put himself 
in training for the service of the State. Great knowledge of 


They have got their majority, and | horses and great possessions in them are far greater distinctions 


know how to use it so as to keep everything comfortably dull; | in the eyes of the Country party than debating talent, or even 
but there is a secret canker in the heart of their joy, | true English statesmanship. 


to which Mr. Greene referred with some pathos on Tuesday 


But though real familiarity with through-bred horses 


night. “If there was a weak point in the right honourable | evidently confers, in English estimation, much more dis- 


gentleman’s character, 
Minister, it was that his knowledge of horses was theoretical, 


” he said, in relation to the Prime/|tinction on their human friends than any familiarity, 


however real, with thorough-bred Englishmen can con- 


not practical. That the Country party should be led by | fer on those Englishmen’s equine friends, it seems clear 


a statesman who has to derive his arguments on horsey 


that association with horses, even of the purest blood, has 


subjects from books, and not from life—that evidently was a | no favourable effect on English logic. Intimacy with horses 
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se ims ested 
seldom seems to affect any English class favourably. The lower 
class are demoralised by that intimacy ; and the highest class are 
yery apt to be so filled with prepossessions by it that they are 
deprived of all reasoning power. Mr. Gerard Sturt, indeed, is 
not, as far as we can see, in any way unfavourably affected by 
his equestrian pursuits, unless a somewhat ostentatious freedom 
in the use of vernacular interjections in debate betokens an 
undue amount of that mighty self-confidence which the mastery 
of these subjects always seems to bring. He had not only 
asped his facts, but he understood what they really meant. 
He saw that if you take away or seriously diminish the stimulus 
of foreign competition for our horses, you must put some force 
of equal magnitude in its place, or else destroy the motive for 
improving the breed; that the only conceivable substitute 
would be very large emoluments devoted by the Government 
out of the public purse to successful breeders; and that what 
this would come to would be a Government Haras, which we 
have tried in India with very indifferent success, and which 
would certainly impose a very considerable burden on the tax- 
ayer without any adequate advantage. He also saw distinctly 
that the history of our experiments in breeding contains no 
case for such a departure from all our recent principles. If 
private interest has been strong enough to increase the height 
and strength of our stud horses,—the height having risen an inch 
in every twenty-six years during the last century and a half,— 
and to increase the number of the horses in use in the country, 
it would be extremely sanguine, and not only sanguine, but 
foolish, to look for equally good results under the system of a 
restricted competition compensated by Government patronage. 
How are you to get official Inspectors who will have as strong 
motives for knowing what a good horse is, and for acting care- 
fully on that knowledge, as those breeders have who are 
aware that they may earn a fortune by success, and that 
they may lose seriovsly by failure? Again, why apply 
to horses any system different from that which has pro- 
duced the best bulls and cows in the world, unless you 
can show that the case of horses and that of bulls and cows 
are essentially different, and need treatment on different prin- 
ciples? Mr. Greene and other speakers tried to find such a 
difference in the fact that horses are necessary for our army, 
while bulls are not ; but though that isa reason for interfering 
in the case of horses rather than in that of bulls, if the 
private-enterprise principle had failed, it does not even pre- 


|so much higher a proportion of cases. But nothing can be 
shown as to these essential conditions of the case. In all 
| Probability the London horses are worked much harder in a 
time of dear horse-flesh than the Paris horses, and probably, 
too, in much more trying streets. Indeed this is the more 
probable because lameness arising directly from hereditary 
predisposition is comparatively rare, while lameness arising 
| from overwork on trying roads is comparatively frequent. Mr. 
Chaplin’s motion could not have come to a better end than it 
actually secured,—a count-out. It was a mistake from the 
beginning, and even an interesting mistake only because it 
brought out the peculiar pride with which the House of Com- 
mons cherishes those of its Members who are large owners 
of horses, and the peculiar incapacity for reasoning which, 
with rare exceptions, the mighty men of that department of 
modern life are apt to display. 


' 
} 








THE DEAN OF CHESTER ON FASHION. 

HE Dean of Chester seems to have given a very thoughtful 
sermon on Fashion to his audience at St. James's, Piccadilly, 

last Sunday, if we may judge of it by the interesting report in 
Monday’s Daily News. He was not as hot against fashion as 
preachers usually think themselves bound to be, though, perhaps, 
his moral criticism gained in realism by this sobriety of tone. 
He thought fashion had its uses; that its changes break up the 
monotony of life and prevent the stagnation of habit; that its 
variations fix the attention of men on points not unfrequently of 
real interest which would be apt otherwise to escape adequate 
observation, just as fashion gave a stimulus to physical science in 
the days of Charles II., and has often given a stimulus to true 
philanthropic reforms, moral, social, and political, in our own ; 
and again, that the fixed conventions of society take a good deal 
of trouble and consideration off the minds and hands of people 
who would otherwise find it very anxious and onerous work to 
| choose among all the small alternatives which, as it is, fashion 
| decides promptly for them. But the evils of fashion, according to 
_ the preacher, corresponded very nearly to these advantages. If 
‘made much of, it is apt to break up men’s thought into 
|ripples quite too minute for coherence and steadiness in pur- 
suits which aim at higher than temporary and capricious 
ends ; again, it diverts attention from important subjects which 





tend to show why that principle should succeed in the case of | really need it, to subjects which do not; and as fashion is more 
bulls, as it does, and yet fail in the case of horses. What some | and more magnified, instead of economising power by settling 
speakers appeared to think was, that as foreign Governments do_ indifferent matters which would otherwise absorb time and effort, 
not compete so anxiously for our bulls as they do for our stud | it wastes power by erecting purely conventional trifles into matters 
horses, there is no need to protect the former, while there is need | of great moment. In short, if we interpret Dean Howson’s drift 
to protect the latter. But the truth is that the more customers | aright, the use of fashion is to guide our judgment in trifles in 
you get,—whether they be foreign Governments or not does not | which it is usually better to go with the crowd, than to try to 
matter a whit,—the more motive you have for applying energy | have a mind of our own; while its abuse consists in making it a 
and skill to your business ; and that the suggestion that our | matter of first-rate importance that we should imitate the crowd, 
Government's interference would be a remedy for dear horses is | whereas the only advantage of imitating the crowd is the 
the most childish in the world. Our Government’s interference economy of moral and intellectual effort on insignificant points 
would either drive away customers, or only add a new customer. thereby secured to us. As regards the sequences and changes of 












If it drove away customers, it might cause the existing stock of 
horses to be somewhat depreciated, though this would, in fact, be 
confiscating the property of the existing breeders ; but it would 
still more diminish the motive for breeding, and so cause 
greater searcity and dearness in another year or two. And if, 
on the other hand, our Government’s interference only 
added another powerful competitor to those already in the 
market for our horses, it would of course directly raise the 
price, instead of diminishing it. But the truth is, that where 
horses are the subject of discussion, reasoning gets utterly wild. 


Else what could Mr. Maitland have proposed to himself by | 
showing that, according to Professor Gamgee’s observations, a | 


much larger number of London horses go lame than of 
Paris horses? Supposing it be so, what does that prove ? 
Mr. Maitland seemed to think it proved that the English 
breeds are deteriorating. But do not the best - bred 


| fashion, Dean Howson even ventured to suggest that they might 
| be regarded as in some sense the expressions of a sort of law of 
social phenomena, which, like some laws of physical phenomena, 
may turn out to be of more importance than the phenomena 
themselves. Why fashion passes from light to serious or from 
serious to light, why it becomes now simple and now highly 
artificial, why it patronises the uttermost idealism in art to-day 
and the stiffest realism to-morrow, why it is openly frivolous in 
one generation and ostentatiously earnest in the next,—this may 
really be a matter of more significance and better worth studying, 
Even 





|than any particular fashion which may be in question. 
though you attach no great importance to following the fashion, 
| the question why the fashion is what it is, may be a really important 
| one, and the Dean of Chester may very probably be right in hold- 
| ing that changes in fashion are subject to something like an intel- - 
| ligible law of their own, instead of being the result of a confusion of 

















horses in the world go lame if they are over-worked, 
or badly shod, or used on bad roads? Of course, in a . : om 
time of dear horses, horse-power is economised, and the re- | number of interferences with each other involved. Imitation is 
sult of this is that lame horses, instead of being rested, are too | 2° doubt, as Dr. Howson says, the principle of fashion; but in 
often worked by their owners, who would otherwise be com- | : 
pelled to buy new horses. For Mr. Maitland’s purpose it | ing, the leaders of fashion are no doubt influenced, consciously or 
would have to be shown that the London horses are not | unconsciously, by some weariness of mood, or some unsatisfied 
worked harder than the Paris horses, and that the Paris | craving, which really determines the new direction of the tide. And 
streets are not less trying than the London streets. Sup- | the secret of that weariness or craving may be worth knowing. 

posing both those assertions proved, then it might of course be | But the Dean of Chester, with all his thoughtfulness, does not 
reasonably assumed that the London horses were of inferior | appear to have struck on the greatest of all the moral uses of 
strength and breed, else they would not have fallen lame in j fashion, though his text,—‘'The fashion of this world passeth 


| various laws whose joint action is practically incalculable from the 


selecting what they shall imitate, how they shall set the ball roll- 
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away,”—would have been less of a pun, if he had hit upon 
it. Of course, asthe Dean warned his audience, the ‘fashion of 
this world” in St. Paul’s sense, only included what we call fashion, as 
an abstract idea includes all that can by any means be brought 
under it. Of course, what St. Paul was speaking of was ‘‘the 
form” (résx%u) of this world, its external sequencesand temporary 
order as a whole; and only so far as human fashion is a part 
of this great pageantry, which in all probability it was not con- 
sciously to St. Paul’s thought at. the moment, could it be supposed 
that he was referring to it when he said, ‘‘The fashion of this 
world passeth away.” But what he certainly was referring to 
was the whole temporary order and visible spectacle of the society 
in which he lived, including the highest as well as the lowest visible 
phenomena, the signs of human affections, the grief and laughter of 
the heart, no less than the commercial habits and the domestic insti- 





|'To feed a mind on change is impossible, but to feed it on whe 
“is permanent in change, is not only possible, but the me 
truly natural of all human procedures. The use of the whirl of 
| external change is to rouse and then to repel,—to awaken . 
hunger and thirst of men by giving them some conception of hey 
scale and the velocity of the social universe, and then to sicken the : 
of a process which does not satisfy, though it excites the dee . 
(of their cravings. It is impossible to doubt that the aka 
| preachers of an eternal life had felt a considerable fascing. 
, tion for the transitory elements of transitory excitement in 
their own youth. St. John surely could hardly have denounced 
‘the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eye and the pride of 
| life,” as being “‘not of the Father, but of the world,” without 
| having keenly felt them; and St. Paul’s own knowledge of the 
| world, which was evidently wide, could not have been gained 


tutions of society and the outward shows of the physical universe : | without a great insight into the secret of its attractions, “The 
and he classed them all together because he regarded all as mere | world passeth away, and the lusts thereof, but he that doeth the 
temporary manifestations of something that would endure, but that | will of God abideth for ever,” is the saying of one who knew pro 














would endure in a very different shape from that in which it then 
existed. Hence we think the passage on which the Dean of 
Chester was commenting would have been taken in a somewhat 
more real and less strained sense, if he had insisted on one of the 
greatest of all uses of fashion,—the tendency of its essential 
changefulness, if not caprice, to create a hunger for the realities 
which do not change,—realities which can alone make the spectacle 
of the constant flux of tastes and habits in human society, toler- 
able to the human heart. No doubt St. Paul was not referring 
more to that changefulness which expresses restlessness, than to 
that changefulness which comes of a direct law of change like the 
changes in external nature, It was the temporary character of all 
that is seen, that he was dilating on, not specially the fickleness of 
human life. But no doubt, too, the Dean’s subject, ‘fashion,’ does 
bring home to us the transitoriness of the outsides of things more 


closely than any other variable element in the external universe, for | 


whether it is really so or not, fashion appears to be variable by 
preference and design; inconstancy is, as it were, the excellence of 
fashion; indeed the only thing it would like to perpetuate is inno- 


vation. Incessant transformation is, according to science, the law of | 


the universe, heat being only another form of motion, and nervous 
action, it is believed, only another form of heat; but in these cases 
the mind assumes, at all events, a sameness beneath the difference, 
and under the name of the ‘correlation of forces” asserts that 
every such change of force is more apparent than real, and that 


something called ‘force’ persists through every change. But 


‘fashion,’ in the technical sense, is change from which all trace of | 


permanence is purposely, as far as possible, excluded. It is the 
symbol of a perpetual weariness and incessant unrest. And for 
that very reason, it drives the mind more than any other kind of 
change into the longing for “‘a repose that ever is the same.” More 
than any other element in the whirl of life, the whirl of fashion 
makes the head grow giddy and the heart dry; nor is this wonder- 
ful, for it is not mere external change, but the changefulness of 
desire which fags us, and scorches up the reserve of living power 
in us. 

Dean Howson would probably say that it would be a little odd 
to enumerate as one of the uses of fashion, that it repels men till 
they come within the attraction of the opposite pole of that great 
magnet of the universe which is constituted in equal proportions 
of permanence and change. 
not say with equal accuracy that it is one of the great uses of the 
contemplative or the habitual life to throw one back on the whirl 
of fashion? We should reply, that as regards mere conventional, or 
even mere monotonous habit, that might be said with equal truth. 
[t is the result, and a good result, of a groove of mere dull habit, 
that it excites the craving for change simply as change, change 
which wakes up the life within the inanimate chrysalis. Nor does the 
scorn which religion tries to inspire for the “fashion of this world, 
which passeth away,” ever lead anybody back again to the life of 
mere habit; on the contrary, the thirst for something more real than 
perpetual change, once experienced, can never be slaked by a re- 
turn to the life of routine. It is the use as well as the abuse of the 
quick, rapid, frivolous life, that it renders the dull, unmeaning life of 
“unconscious cerebration,” as physiologists call mere habit, intoler- 
able, and obliges all who are not lost in the fascination of a whirl 
of shallow interests. none of which last beyond the day, to seek 
springs of deeper interest, all of which are permanent. The 
life of mere change, however rapid and fickle, is more of a human 
life than the life of mere routine, which is hardly conscious life at 
all, but only a physical preparation for life; but then the life which 
seeks to make the form (or fashion) express and embody some- 
thing permanent and eternal, is a much higher life than either, 


If that be correct, why should we | 


foundly the fascinations of the ripple caused by the poorer ex. 
citements of life, and knew that the craving for them could only 
be quenched by a deeper and more permanent spring of pure 
feeling. Fashion, high or low, the eager current of social ex. 
citements, is one of the best of all the witnesses to the vanity of 
change, and the yearning for a life in what is permanent. If the 
changes which fashion introduces teach something, the protest it 
awakens against living in what is liable to pass away, teaches 
much more. 





MR. SMITH’S ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 

ie a lecture before the Society of Biblical Archeology, on 

December 5, 1872, Mr. Smith gave a translation and account of 
a recent discovery which he had made in the great collection of 
cuneiform inscriptions in the British Museum of the Chaldean 
account of the Deluge. The resemblances—though with wide 
differenees—between this account and that of the Bible were such 
as to attract more popular attention and interest than would 
otherwise have been awakened by the subject; while to certain 
| philologists there was the further attraction in the announcement 
| that the tablet (of which three copies, though all imperfect, had 
| been found) was one of a series of twelve, giving the history of 
| 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


an unknown hero, whose adventures, it was suggested, might bear 
some legendary relation to the twelve signs of the zodiac, and 
| thus add new evidence in favour of the fashionable doctrine of 
| solar mythology. The proprietors of the Daily Telegraph, 
emulous of their great New York contemporary, came forward 
with an offer of a thousand guineas to be expended in making 
further researches at Nineveh for the recovery of more of these 
| interesting inscriptions, if the expedition were conducted by Mr. 
| Smith, and the Telegraph supplied by him from time to time with 
| reports of histravelsand hisdiscoveries. ‘The Trustees of the British 
Museum gave their consent and leave of absence to Mr. Smith, 
| who accordingly left London on the 20th January, 1873, and 
| reached Ninevah and Mosul (the modern city on the opposite side 
| of the river) on the 2nd of March. Another month passed before 
| the arrival of the firman, without which the governor would allow 
/no excavations, and even forbad—though Mr. Smith did not 
| submit to this restriction—any visits to the sites and ruins of the 
ancient cities. But at last he was able to begin. 

Though most of Mr. Smith’s readers will have been already 
acquainted with Mr. Layard’s fuller accounts of his excavations, 
‘earried on for a much longer period and with such wonderful 
results, they will find in the report of Mr. Smith’s visit 
to the same places the sort of pleasure which comes from a 
second visit to an old familiar place of interest. He first began, 
‘as Mr. Layard had done before him, at Nimroud, twenty miles 

south of Nineveh, and the mounds of which cover the remains of 
the ancient Assyrian city of Calah, which, from the magnificence 
of the still-existing ruins, must have rivalled Nineveh itself in 
importance, at some periods of Assyrian history. Here Mr. Smith 
| found the trenches excavated by Mr. Layard still partially open, 
and the remains of the palaces of Shalmaneser II., Sargon, and 
Esarhaddon, with their vast courts, halls, and chambers, and the 
gigantic winged human-headed bulls and lions at the entrances, of 
which many still may be seen in their places, though some of them 
are familiar to us all at the British Museum. The details of Mr. 
Smith’s excavations here are curious and interesting, —remains of 
steps, apparently to an upper storey; walls of rooms plastered 
and coloured in horizontal bands of red, green, and yellow; 
drains with bricks inscribed on the under side with a legend of 
| Shalmaneser II. (B.C. 860): and in one of the rooms a brick 
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t into the floor, covered with a brick, and containing 
a winged figures, closely packed, and each having a 
four wings, one hand across the breast, holding a 
pasket in the other, clothed with a dress reaching to the feet, and 
probably put there as charms to preserve the building from evil 
spirits. But no inscription of historical interest was now found 
here, except the upper portion of a tablet of Tiglath-Pileser IL., 
the contemporary of Ahaz, King of J udah, whose name is found 
among Tiglath-Pileser’s tributaries in another copy of the same 
inscription which was already published. 

After a month’s work at Nimroud, Mr. Smith returned to 
explore the site of Nineveh,—*‘a large enclusure, covered with 
low mounds, surrounded by the ruins of a magnificent wall, 
about eight miles in circuit, and broken on the western side by 
two great artificial mounds, Kouyunjik, or Tel Armush, and 
Nebbi Yunas.” These mounds (the latter of which is now 
crowned with an Arab village, and named from a tomb sup- 
posed to be that of the prophet Jonah) were covered with 
palaces and temples by successive kings of Assyria, in a 
fashion like that in which the Roman Emperors crowded 
the Forum and the adjoining hills with like buildings. The 
excavations of Mr. Layard and of the Turkish Government 
brought to light the remains of the palaces of Vul-nirari (B.C. 
812), Sennacherib (B.C. 705), and Esarhaddon, son of Sen- 
nacherib (B.C. 681), at Nebbi Yunas ; while the northern mound 
of Kouyunjik is occupied by the remains of palaces of Sennacherib 
and his grandson Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus of the Greeks, 
and appears from the inscriptions to have also formed the site of 
four temples,—to Ishtar, Nebo, and Merodach—for which there was 
sufficient space on a part of the mound where no buildings have yet 
been found. Among these ruins, inthe Kouyunjik mound, Mr. Smith 
had been at work for a week, when (on the 14th of May), on sitting 
down ‘to examine the store of fragments of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions from the day’s digging, taking out and brushing off the 
earth from the fragments, to read their contents,” he found one 


receptacle le 
six terra-cott 
lion’s head, 


which contained the greater portion of seventeen lines of inscription 


belonging to the first column of the Chaldean accounts of the 


Deluge, and fitting into the only place where there was a serious | 


blank in the story. Mr. Smith does not say precisely, but we 
suppose him to mean that this fragment belonged to another copy 
of the story, and not that it was the missing bit of the actual tablet 
of which the rest was in the British Museum; for he apparently 
found this new fragment in the north palace, while those which he 
discovered in the British Museum, and of which there were three 
copies, were from ‘the Assyrian library,” which we suppose to 
be that found in the south-west palace. The ‘surprise and 
gratification” of the discovery were followed by disappointinent 
when, on Mr. Smith telegraphing to the Daily Telegraph what he 
had found, he was informed in reply that the proprietors con- 
sidered that this discovery of the missing fragment of the 
Deluge had accomplished the object they had in view, and 
that they declined to prosecute the excavations further. Mr. 
Smith, therefore, returned home, but the Trustees of the British 
Museum sent him out again in the autumn of the same year with 
agrant of £1,000, to make further excavations during the re- 
mainder of the time allowed by the firman which the proprictors 
of the Telegraph had obtained, and which they now handed over 
to the Trustees, together with the excavating plant. This time ex- 
pired on March 10, 1874, and Mr. Smith was able before it had 
elapsed to make many important additions to the collections of 
the previous year. His narrative of his two expeditions is lively 
and interesting ; his adventures are amusing to read, and we hope 
for him to remember, though they must have often been harassing 
enough at the time. ‘The shabby tricks of the local ‘Turkish officials 
—even in spite of the firman and of distinct orders from Constanti- 
nople—were frequent ; he twice found himself the bearer of letters 
which he was told would direct the next authorities to forward him 
on his road, but which proved to be intended to delay or annoy 
him ; his excavations were hindered by various devices, the latest 
of which was a charge of blasphemy laid to his dragoman. Here 
is a specimen of the annoyances to which he was perpetually 
subject :— 

“Orders were afterwards sent from Bagdad to Mosul to impede me on 
my return, to place a guard upon me, and not to let me leave Mosul 
without giving up half the things I had discovered to tho Imperial 
Museum. I have stated that when at Aleppo I had sent to ask one of 
the irregular soldiers who attended me to meet me at Nisibin. 
arriving at Nisibin, I soon found that he had not come, 
reached Mosul I heard the reason. 
message, application was made through the French Consul to allow the 
man tocome and meet me, and the Pacha announced that the man 
should be sent; but when the messenger’s back was turned, the Turk 
reversed the order, and said the man should not be permitted to leave 











| the town. It is this line of conduct which makes it so difficult to deal 
with the Turks. When, on my return to Mosul, I visited the Governor, 
| ho told me part of the difficulty, and declared that he should have to carry 
out his instructions, and he had therefore sent to stop my men from ex- 
cavating until he saw me. I requested him to reverse this order to 
| stop my men, which he did, and then we discussed the questions be- 
tween the excavations and the Turkish orders. I declared I was 
favourable to Turkey, and should be very glad to see the Turkish Govern- 
| ment have a good museum, and to that end I should be glad to show 
, them a number of good antiquities, and assist them in getting others ; 
| but I said I could not part with half my collection without spoiling it, 
| and doing them no good. I said I was sent to collect fragments to com- 
plete our inscriptions, many of which, being imperfect, were now use- 
less; and I stated that if they took these fragments, they would not be 
| complete or satisfactory inscriptions, but they would prevent us from 
completing ours ; and I asked them what would be the use, if they had 
one-half of an inscription at Constantinople, while we had the other 
| half in London? At this reasoning the Turks laughed; they said they 
did not understand antiquities, and if I pointed anything out, I 
| should peint out worthless things to them; and they must have half 
| of the things I collected, to make sure they had good ones. My 
| visit ended without any satisfactory result, and from that time 
| I was subjected to perpetual annoyance. I was refused guards I 
could trust, the Turks saying that by kindness I had won the men to 
my interest; my movements were watched, a scribe as a spy was set 
over the works, and my superintendents were called up before the 
Court and charged with concealing the antiquities, Before 
leaving the town, I pointed out to the Turkish officers who had charge 
of the collection I had given to the Porte a number of fine sculptures 
and a colossal statue, which I recommended them to remove to Con- 
stantinople, but they said they would not pay for removing them; and 
I had even to give them a box to keep the smaller antiquities in, which 
I had presented to them.” 


The latter half of Mr. Smith's volume* consists of a more or less 
detailed account of the results of his excavations, which altogether 
were carried on for less than four months. Besides a number 
of interesting objects, such as rings, seals, lamps, statues and 
statuettes, or idols, and part of an astrolabe, he obtained more 
than three thousand inscriptions, or fragments of inscriptions, 
many of which complete the fragments already existing in the 
British Museum, while others add to the previously discovered 
legends, lists of kings, astronomical and geographical records, 
| laws, contracts, deeds of sale, letters, despatches, and some more 





| of those bilingual tablets, syllabaries, and other lists which—as we 
explained in a former article in the Spectator—have thrown 80 
much light on the decipherment of the inscriptions, by reveal- 
ing the fact of the existence of another carlicr language than 
the Assyrian, which supplied the written form of the latter 
with that ideographic clement which has still to be distinguished 
| from the phonetic, or alphabetical, in deciphering the inscriptions, 
As Mr. Sayce says, in the preface to his “* Assyrian Grammar,” The 
cunciform characters were primarily hieroglyphics (like the Chinese), 
and were invented by a Turanian population of Babylonia, ‘These in 
their several dialects assigned various names to the object denoted 
by the same hieroglyphic, and when the latter came to be used asa 
phonetic character, the various names became so many phonetic 
sounds; every character, however, continued to be employed as 
an ideograph as well as phonetically.” 

Mr. Smith gives a new translation of the Deluge legend, in- 
troducing the considerable portions which he discovered as 
described above, and making some changes in those of which he 
had originally read and published a version. Among these is the 
substitution of the name of ‘“ Hasisadra” for ‘ Sisit,” and he 
points out that Hasisadra appears to be the Xisithrus of Bero- 
sus, the Chaldean priest who wrote in Greek a_ history of 
Babylonia, from the archives in the temple of Belus, in the third 
century L.C., and among the still existing fragments of which 
history are two accounts of the Deluge, which Mr. Smith gives 
for comparison. The coincidences with the Biblical aecount— 
though accumpanied by great differences—are numerous and 
striking enough to serve as weapons of attack and defence which 
the dogmatists of belief and unbelief are equally skilful in employ- 
ing against each other. We will here only observe that, whether 
the Chaldean or the Hebrew be the older legend, whether the 
former is a corrupted and degenerate form of the latter, or the 
latter a revised and purified form of the other, the superiority of 
| the Hebrew—notwithstanding some fine passages in the Chaldean 

—is marked alike in poetic and in moral and religious dignity, 
| In the Hebrew we have no gods flying from the Deluge in droves 
like dogs, nor gathering like flies round the sacrifice with which 
the occupants of the ark celebrated their deliverance. 

Our space does not allow of our giving even a summary of Mr, 
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by him. Many of them, as he says, have still to be copied 
and translated, and we may add, studicd and re-studied, before 
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the value of these discoveries can be appreciated. The accounts 
of the astronomical tablets and of the part of an astrolabe found 
in Sennacherib’s palace are very curious; so are those of thie 
directions (as they seem to be) for inscriptions to be carved by 
workmen over the various sculptures in the palace, such as ‘“ Line 
of battle of ‘Te-umman, King of Elam,” ‘‘ Head of Te-umman, 
King of Elam,” and others. ‘Then we have a petition to Sen- 
nacherib to order repairs in the Queen's palace, a deed of sale of 
a slave girl to one of Sennacherib’s palace-women ; contracts of 
sale of the time of Sargon, of which the body (as we understand 
Mr. Smith) are in Assyrian, while on the edge is a docket in 
Phoenician,—such as ‘the sale by Al-malek of the cultivated 
field,” agreeing with the cuneiform inscription on the tablet itself ; 
and other curiosities of Assyrian literature. Most of these new 
tablets seem to have come from that vast collection which Mr. 


Layard first opened in what he named the Library Chamber, in | 


the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, and which Assurbanipal 
is supposed to have collected or completed. Mr. Smith says :— 


“ My principal excavation was, however, carried on over what Layard 
calls the Library Chamber of the palace. Layard, who discovered the 
Library Chamber, describes it as full of fragments of tablets, up to a foot 
or more from the floor. This chamber Layard cleared out, and brought 
its treasures to England, but I was satisfied on examining the collection 
at the British Museum that not one-half of the library had been brought 
home, and steadily adhered to the belief that the rest of the tablets 
must be in the palace of Sennacherib. In accordance with this idea, 
I found nearly three thousand fragments of tablets in the chambers 
round Layard’s Library Chamber, and from the position of these frag- 
ments I am led to the opinion that the library was not originally in 
these chambers, but in an upper storey of the palace, and that on the 
ruin of the building they fell into the chambers below. Some of the 
chambers in which I found inscribed tablets had no communication with 
each other, while fragments of the same tablets were in them; and 
looking at this fact, and the positions and distribution of the fragments, 
the hypothesis that the library was in the upper storey of the palace 
seems to me the most likely one.” And in another place he says:— 
“T have calculated that there remain at least 20,000 fragments of this 
valuable collection buried in the unexcavated portions of the palace, | 
and it would require £5,000 and three years’ work to fairly recover this 
treasure.” 

We would suggest that ‘‘ Rolls House” would be a better 
name than ‘‘ Library Chamber ” for a collection of the character 
as well as extent thus described. And in conclusion, we commend 
this interesting volume to every student of comparative his- 


tory, for the valuable material it affords for that method of 
investigation. 





| provoked, we met, overcame, chastised aggressive France; wo 
retook the two provinces, primarily ours, wrested from ug by 
| fraud and violence, and subsequently used by France, on twenty 
| occasions, as a convenient starting-point to attack Germany, and 
| to spread desolation, death, and mourning throughout her fields 
| and cities. Surely, the retribution was only commensurate With 
| the guilt. Nations are the best judges of their interests, ang 
| We apprehend that any people jealous of its security would, 
| after so dire an experience, have acted as we did. Germany, 
| neither warlike nor aggressive, must, owing to her vulner. 
able position, and mindful of the past, be watchful, pre- 
' pared, and strong. Would to Heaven we were, like the tight 
little island, girded all around by those whitened rocks, 
| whose foot spurns ‘back the ocean’s roaring tide!” But we 
| are not, and hence the absolute necessity of keeping our powder 
dry and our horses saddled, for France projects a war of revenge, 
| a most unjustifiable intention, for revenge, if excusable at all— 
which we deny, on moral grounds—should be exercised for a 
| wrong received, not for a wrong, as in our case, inflicted on 
| others. Germany, we repeat it, is just now, by some secret, mis. 
chievous agency, systematically calumniated. Did not quite 
recently a mere friendly remonstrance made to a friendly Power, 
whose neutrality Germany is bound to respect, both by treaty 
and self-interest, give rise to the most unfounded accusations, 
eagerly flashed by the electric wire all over Europe, and then as 
rapidly refuted when calumny, of which semper aliquid heret, 
had done its work? Surely Germany must be excused for not 
interpreting the hasty, ill-digested remarks indulged in on that 
occasion by many organs of the English Press as evidences of a 
kindly feeling towards her. 

We shall forget it, but we venture to say to England,—Far better 
for you to lean on a sturdy oak which stood the test of many a 
storm, than to rely on an ever-shifting reed. Let us, in the interest 
of morality, mental culture, and civilisation, promote and foster 
steadily the growth of the noble tree, the Saxon tree, so deeply 
rooted also in the British soil, so that when one day its far- 
spreading branches are entwined, future generations may bask 
under its holy shade in peace, concord, and prosperity.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Junior Athenzum Club. G.S. 


BISHOP MILNER. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
seme 
ENGLAND AND GERMANY—SUGGESTIONS MADE BY | 
A GERMAN. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sin,—The English Press, with few exceptions, has for some time 
past, in treating German affairs, pursued a line of conduct much 
regretted in Germany, and likely, if persevered in, to cloud those 
kindly feelings which for their mutual interest should uninter- 
ruptedly bind two kindred nations. What is the cause of it? 
Germany, a civilised country, whilst fully appreciating the bless- 
ings of unfettered discussion, regrets the alacrity, the apparent 
zest evinced by many organs of the English Press, whenever 
incidents occur likely to prove detrimental to German interests. 
Germany takes exception to conclusions drawn from wrong pre- 
mises, objects to reports respecting her intentions derived from 
equivocal sources, but trusting in English fair-dealing, hopes that 
truth will finally prevail. 

In order to judge correctly and without bias, it is above all requi- 
site not to breathe constantly the same political atmosphere; we 
opine that wrong impressions, necessarily causing erroneous com- 
ments, might more frequently be avoided, were writers on political 
subjects to study carefully the character of foreign institutions, 
and of foreigners, by personal investigation and intercourse, for 
nothing is more calculated to banish deeply-rooted prejudices, 


(To THe EpiToR O¥ THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—‘ An Irish Catholic” represents Bishop Milner as abso- 


lutely rejecting the Gallican doctrine “that the decisions of the 


Pope on points of faith are not infallible, unless they be attended 
with the consent of the Church.” ‘The following is an extract 
from Milner’s *‘ End of Controversy,” Letter xii., ‘‘ Objections 
Answered.” Ile is referring to Bishop Porteus :—* Finally, his 
lordship, with other controversialists, objects against the infalli- 
bility of the Catholic Church, that its advocates are not agreed 
where to lodge this prerogative, some ascribing it to the Pope, 
others to a General Council, or to the Bishops dispersed through- 
out the Church. ‘True, schoolmen discuss some such points, 
but let me ask his lordship whether he finds any Catholic 
who denies or doubts that a General Council, with the 
Pope at its head, or that the Pope himself, issuing a doctrinal 
decision which is received by the great body of Catholic Bishops, 
is secure from error? Most certainly not, and hence we may 
gather where all Catholics agree in lodging infallibility.” 

1 may add, that throughout the book there is no assertion of 
the infallibility of the Pope per se. On the contrary, the infalli- 
bility is everywhere spoken of as attaching to ‘‘ the Church,” by 
which he seems to mean especially the Bishops. I could quote 
many passages in proof of this, but fear to encroach upon your 
{space. Lither, then, Bishop Milner did not regard the Pope as 
infallible per se, or else he practised that ‘‘ mental reserve ” which 





and promote kindly feelings between nations, than the study of 
things at close quarters, and on the spot. 
Germany, we regret to say, is just now the best-distrusted 


country in the world. All her movements are eagerly watched, | 


scrutinised, suspected, misrepresented ; in fact, we witness the 
strange spectacle of seeing the most peaceful, industrious, thrifty, 
domesticated people held up to the world as being the most am- 
bitious, the most warlike. What have we done to be thus misrepre- 
sented? Surely England has no cause to suspect her old, long- 
tried, ever-faithfulally. Did Germany'ssuccess operate the change? 


Would Germany's weakness be England's strength? Woulda) 


strongly-united Germany be a challenge to civilisation, morality, 
or progress ? Thank Heaven, we are united! Unjustly, wantonly 


most Protestants find it so hard to understand or appreciate.— 
| I am, Sir, &c., A READER. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPgcTATOR.”) 
| Sur,-—I have read with horror your High-Church correspondent'’s 
| plan of mutilating the Athanasian Creed. What is to become of 
history, if its most venerable materials are thus trifled with, and 
if those whose very watchword, I had almost said war-cry, is, 
‘* Reverence for antiquity,” set the sacriligious example ? 

Why, Sir, we shall have the Commination Service tampered 
with next, and before long our Evangelical friends will clamour 
| for the excision of the Transubstantiation clauses in the Prayer- 
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and I know not what besides. Write new ones, by all means, 
let us alter the grand old documents. What would 
ologist who proposed to alter the structure of a 
fossil because he failed to find in it certain higher developments? 
What, in fact, do we think of the people who touch up the skies 
of the “old masters” and rewrite Shakespeare ? All this is odious, 
though well-meant vandalism, but it only means want of culture, 
and a fatal absence of the historic sense. 

The old documents may not express altogether our present 
ns—it would be very odd if they did—but the history of 
opinion itself becomes unintelligible without them. You can 
deal with the Athanasian Creed in three ways:—1. You can 
2, You can doctor it. 3. You can read it as an in- 
teresting bit of history. If you leave it out, you will be called a 
wise man. If you doctor it, you will be called a weakling. If 

ou read it historically, you may be misconstrued, but, in fact, 
you will be doing justice all round; for whilst reverencing the 
speculations of the past, you will have the opportunity of showing 
why they can be no more injurious to the present than the Pope's 
Bulls. I remain, Sir, with all reverence for every line of authentic 
bistory, the Athanasian Creed included, 

ONE OF THE LIBERAL CLERGY. 


book, 
but don 
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opinio 


leave it out. 





THE HIGH-CHURCH PARTY. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—On February 27, you wrote :—‘ The belief in the trans- 
mission of grace in a physical channel by laying-on of hands from 
the time of the Apostles certainly still lingers vaguely throughout 
our Church, and is persistently defended by the extreme or 
Ritualist section.” 

Now, it seems to me, that if not an exclusive possession of a 
peculiar grace, an exclusive right to minister based on apostolical 


tively maintained by a much larger body than you seem to think 
among the clergy. It is held, for instance, by the Guardian, by 
nearly all its correspondents, by the little paper called Church 
Bells, which represents the opinions of the ‘‘ Anglican” clergy. I 
fear it is the whole High-Church party without exception which 
holds to this figment. 

I would not trouble you with this, were it a mere correction, 


ae ee | Seen by the astonished priest who comes to trim it. 
succession, which practicaily comes to much the same, is distinc- 


standing in a costume of days remote, and a brown boy 
reclining, in none, with a casket of jewels, all on the sea- 
sand under chalk cliffs. In other drawings an “ Alchemist ” (233) 
and his assistant examine a bottle with appropriate interest; a 
* Little Mermaid ” (78), has some ado to push ashore a “ hand- 
some prince ” through a viscid stream ; and a “ Bailiff's Daughter 
of Islington” (107) doffs her ‘‘gowne of greene,” and dons her 
‘‘ ragged attire.” The third recruit is Mr. E. Radford, a most 
skilful manipulator of brush and pigment, who paints, not always 
wisely, but almost too well. General cleanliness of finish and 
really exquisite painting of bed-clothes do not redeem the senti- 
ment of a hackneyed subject, ‘‘ Weary ” (236), from common- 
place ; and the title ‘* Blague ” (211), which describes the style of 
talk of a gallant Zouave with a very pretty French fish-girl, is too 
nearly applicable to the style of smart colour in which the drawing 
is dressed. ‘To pass to the work of the older men, the President, Sir 
John Gilbert, holds the place of honour with a showy composition 
of Francis I. in Cellini’s workshop (116). A note upon it states 
that it took three years to paint. No wonder, therefore, that it 
has more artifice and less feeling of reality about it than the 
| vigorous sketch (229) of ironclad warriors defiling on stout 
horses over a rough, picturesque country, ‘“ with ruffling banners 
that do brave the sky.” Mr. Alma ‘Tadema has three large 
drawings in a frame, ‘‘'The Tragedy of an Honest Wife” (24), to 
wit, one of King Chilperic’s, ill-fated Galsuintha, said to have 
been strangled by order of the deserted Fredegonda, who, in the 
first compartment, watches from a window her rival's wedding 
under a consecrated oak. In the second, Galsuintha’s corpse, with 
| stiffened arm exposed and face half-hidden, lies stretched upon 
the bed where it was found; and the third depicts a miracle at 
the saintly victim’s shrine, where an earthen lamp is said to have 
fallen on the stones without breaking or going out, as it is 
The story, 
despite its horrors, has been chosen by the artist for a wall de- 
coration in the anteroom of his studio, for which these designs 


have been made. Hence the form they take, leaving space for a 
| door. 
| ee aie . 
| partment. But the chief interest is in the handsome and finely 
| posed figure of Fredegonda, as she sits thereon, with an ominous 


Sober and harmonious in colour, dignified in line, and not 
encumbered with detail, they yet give scope to the artist's skill in 
surface-painting, as, for example, in a tiger-skin in the first com- 


but perception of it seems to me to throw such a damper on your | gypjle upon her chiselled profile, a well-chosen type of severe 


sanguine hopes for a reformed and comprehensive Churech—I half-French, half-classic beauty. 
fully share your hopes, but not your sanguineness—that I cannot 


help drawing your attention to it. Tome it seems that the Church 


cannot be saved, unless we get rid of the greater part of the 
clergy.—I am, Sir, &c., | 
[We admit that a great section of the High-Church party believe | 


An INDIAN ONLOOKER. 


A little antique female, in 
greenish, figured robe, watching a fishing-rod at her feet among 
Roman porticos (266), displays the painter’s suggestive nicety of 
touch to more perfection; while in a third drawing we have a 
fancy portrait of the ‘Architect of the Colosseum” (252), biting 
his knuckles in sore perplexity over a ground-plan traced in the 


inan “exclusive right to minister,” grounded on the further belief | sand at his feet. Mr. Carl Haag’s desert thanksgiving, ‘‘ God is 
in an appointed external order, like the order of the British Consti- | most great” (122), and other Eastern figure studies, are as solid 
tution, but without believing in the doctrine of an exclusive grace | and skilful as anything he has painted. Mr. Walker groups the 
as underlying it. The difference is great as regards the depth of | figures more compactly in a small repetition of his “Old Gate” 
the prejudice, though not as regards the immediate external re- | (244) than he did in the large oil painting. Mr. Pinwell paints a 
sult. Lay pressure could overcome the one sort of opinion, but singularly plain person under the name of ‘Sweet Melancholy” 





not the other.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

Atrnoven this year’s exhibition does not strike us as a particu- 
larly strong one, exhibitors are more numerous than usual, Not | 
counting honorary members, only one of whom is a contributor, 
namely, Mr. Prescott Hewett, who shows a tender drawing of 
Corfe Castle shadowed forth in mist beyond calm Poole waters, 
the number of absentees is only four. ‘They are George Fripp (a 
most substantial loss), Joseph Nash, \. B. Houghton, and Hol- 
man Hunt (who seems to have deserted the gallery altogether). 
Three new Associates have been added to the Figure department, 
all more or less known to frequenters of the Dudley Gallery, and 
two of whom, Mr. Brewtnall and Mrs. Allingham (formerly Miss 
Helen Patterson, and now the wife of Mr. Allingham, the poet), 
have been also trained in that prolific school of modern British 
art, the illustration of light literature. Mrs. Allingham touches 
prettily and with true feeling of the ways of little folk a toy-shop 
Scene of a pair of ‘* young customers,” perched on chairs, and 
absorbed in the contemplation of new belongings, just 
bought or buying from a kindly old woman who smiles from 
behind the counter. Mr. Brewtnall essays more imagina- 
tive work with moderate success. Under the name of 
“Treasure Trove ” 





RT. | 


(39), he paints a young and graceful couple 





' the cloud-wreaths that eddy above the black waters. 


‘the warm golden hue of day than Arthur Glennie. 


(8), and sends other unimportant works ; and Mr. Marks exhibits 
two pair of capital portraits of cranes, under the facetious titles 
“Darby and Joan” (5) and “Edwin and Angelina” (49). Mr. 
Watson's ‘Gentleman of the Road” (205), glancing round at a 
gibbet, while his horse drinks; Mr. Basil Bradley’s hounds and 
huntsmen, ‘*Late for the Meet” (204); and Mr. Dobson's head, 
“Un Capellano” (216), have their several points of merit. 

Mr. F. Powell sends no sea-piece, but expends his chief strength 


| upon a drawing, large both in size and feeling, of Loch Corruisk 


(64), or rather, of one rugged conical peak frowning solidly among 
There can 
be no greater contrast to this than his exquisitely tender and yet 
sparkling effect of daylight on a golden-green field, over which 
is “A Glimpse of the Sea” (265). Among the various painters of 
strong sunlight, there are none who hit more fairly and absolutely 
Whether it 
be that Italian sunshine is more than usually acceptable after the 


gloomy greys of our late long winter, we do not know, but this 


year Mr. Glennie’s Roman and other views seem to us to glow 
with unwonted brillianey. See the light on near trees and distant 
walls in the “View from the Corsini Garden” (103), and the 
broad flood of sunshine in that ‘From the Capo di Sorrento” 
(163). ‘View of Galera in the Campagna” (14) is an evening 
effect, and noteworthy, too, for broad and thoughtful composi- 
tion. Mr. A. W. Hunt grapples, in yet bolder fashion, with 
the difficulties of daylight, for he secks to maintain pictorial 
repose, not through the colour or the continuous gradation, but 


Pe 
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through the dazzling brillianey of light. In ‘‘When Summer | trate Scripture from the veritable East may be scandalised at oush 
Days are Fine” (57), he paints a mass of varied foliage in and | an adaptation, but let them try to put a similar soul into their 
about the bed of a stony stream and a bit of hill-side beyond, all | work. ‘Before the Restoration ” (104) is another good archi. 
in the glare of brightest day, and in this competition of brightness | tectural study by the same artist; and a conservatory interior 
he somehow begets a temperance that gives it smoothness, and | (47) illustrates his variety, if it does little more. 
shows that it is the softness and not the glare of sunshine which | ee ee 
constitutes its charm to the eye. Similar difficulties are overcome ze 
in ‘Going Nutting” (131). Mr. Hale follows closely in Mr. B O O K S. 
Hunt's steps in depicting effects of glittering light, but there is wees 
too often an inequality in different parts of the same work which MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES.* 
ponder want “g" — pape of ee bs Reger Wuerner Macready’s genius as an actor deserved the high praise 
of the Alps” (96), for example, the hills have no substance ; an Sa aren ‘ erdeegepee™ - 
Scale ceca Sage ghee” Geo, ia ome eae rete enenent oma lean pan tad 
are exquisite, the ripple of the water is set down in rough blots | pow we do not propose to enter. It ie at least, pete me 
recisely similar to what serve for distant foliage in *‘The Island | . . + ‘A . 
of San Giulio” (167). By way of compensation for his flood of nee ponte ie awiie 2 “mgs! pra S 
sunlight, Mr. Hunt has an effect of mountain gloom in “A Rent | .ontemporaries. This much, too, may be safely smal ae . 
in Wetherlam” (97), which looks better here in water-colour as alia i oor fel the m oe inentontt hich j dv 
than it did in oil at the Academy; a scene, ‘‘ Between Tides” chi r a ite of the A sy ph 2 7 at + ‘ nage F hadi 
(133), on Hastings beach, which, though landing coals is 1 i aisha : He pathos S tbew ts ond all “ 
a dirty j seems to us needlessly dark and indistinct; and . : a ‘ ie: 
one i ‘ poem hecboonial subjects (217). Mr. pores, Aeon ae es aimee ae Pa 
Danby is in full foree, in his usual narrow range of subjects, | ¢. ...- a1 : rey hilo Pate ’ 
peor in the warm, still atmosphere of “Dinas Lake” (20), uae ra fi erg peng Bes soaieion Botan 
also in the clear air over ‘The Crawnant Mountains” (6); afresh | . F . ai : 
‘‘Morning” (74), and a quiet ‘‘ Evening” (239). Mr. Dodgson tect a —- Re ae ee 
assimilates with apparent relish the new and excellent material! ‘py. record of eneies stenggiee, as recorded by him in these 
which he has found in the Welsh Gower, in two views (11, 25) of | ,, Reminiscences,” is full of interest, both as regards the man and 
Pennard Castle, one with a pleasant ravine leading down through | 4), great art to which he de dicated his life. A word about the 
changing colours to the sea, the other with the castle on the edge | jattoy first. ‘The decline of the drama in our time is a peteatom 
of a hill, a skilful treatment of a ph peg peer and subject of complaint, and that it is a complaint not ill-founded 
also in a fine coast study of rock and spray, and ‘ Fog Clearing | |; ae s : aia: 
off” (258). ‘* Morning” (119), by the same, and *“ A Pastoral” a ee pg aa on aged yo be 
(137), by Mr. Clarence Whaite, are both dependent for their father’s salsfonamn, the cares of a theatrical ‘manager devolved 
charm upon a classic out ma a ks se upon him at the early age of sixteen, Macready witnessed the re 
in spite of defective detail, particularly in the leafage, which hangs , 5 = aie eae : 
as if dead or artificial. in ene tdi art, the veteran i eo si rte wrest — Frgtionale gs. 
Samuel Palmer shines forth once more in a rich and solemn ee ‘ . s ne eoinage % 
sunset composition, with ‘‘ Travellers” (272) crossing a bridge, — oe — egos hg rosie an - 
painted with all his peculiar power and poetic feeling. Mr. on " = eg. seastinet goe weap ae “y a —— 
E. A. Goodall’s large Egyptian landscape (13), in the green — 2 agnor: icy 4 —- “ +g mcierding yn 
: 5 sc! le sf * Bg with Mrs. Siddons in the Gamester and in Douglas. ‘The half- 
 -speonaend oy ong FE ge . ~eongpn $l age ee " santy ignorant admiration he then felt for that superb actress showed 
lg lar at wears nm ‘ies yt My Fo . the truth of his instincts, and time, with larger knowledge, did but 
Foster's “Fish-stall at Venice” (109); Mr. Jackson's “Winter increase his enthusiasm. * ang oa # pemiomanes by Mrs. Sid- 
Scene on the Thames” (140) ; Mr. W. Callow’s ‘Coarse Weather oe oe ree ee a “ ov pe Seen ee we 
at Gorleston Harbour” (196); Mr. Sam Evans’s **Via Mala” rilageaers ane es ro — wooed nave fonmed any tes 
(200) ; Mr. Davidson’s ‘‘Gatton Park, Early Spring” (209); Mr. “ rt eanrnte gee 4 —_ oc yrs ese “ tir cae 
Jenkins’s ‘Amongst the Sand Hills, Calais” (248); and “A sb . array , ve 8 gone y segs pase P — agent — 
Winter Scene with Cattle” (257) by Mr. Brittan Willis, are in rsp poise jen eens ee oa 9 wennaeg she 
the best manners of the several artists. Mr. E. K. Johnson, | = tite a “a _ sips weno artist were, I believe, 
generally classed among figure painters, must this year be placed “e ae devas or en be ae — a <r 
under the head of landscape, in virtue of his ‘ Waiting for ip cee ee chy ey oh ten Da agg sewing 1. 
the Coach” (68), which, could we expunge the two people | — <y tl ~~ ng ne ar rg es weg h a sak eke Ge 
saying good-bye in the corner, would be a clever rural composi- | oe ™ ee ni pene : . by callin An ‘aon > a = 
tion, with a fine glow of sunshine on the bridge. As it stands, Soren 4 ee ee oe seg? “a mos a. Ke . 
it is a graphic memorandum of days gone by. ee Ba re naa ee ae, ag 4 E We _— 
The remaining landscape painters, with one exception, content | ee ernie a ee ri oa aa age I Seow 
tiiemselves for the most part with retreading ground they have | alee td the snails Sa acaaliie all Peal wer fs but the 
won. The exception is Mr. Albert Goodwin, whose drawings | _ . it ne ye ial eines il ae ih aah © alieias te 
continue to show a refreshing variety, and present that kind of tp 5 2 es i 4 r se ; oe y ; - beser-ver bo - 7 h 
interest that results from the employment of brains. is * Win- | aan 4 a age be gee oe girihe: — nan ca a ae 
chester from St. Giles’s Hill” (33) is full of topographic fact, Bos seth gon lami senany Ps : angers en my gest 
appropriately and cleverly centralised by a group of schoolboys’ | pti ee ae a anil bale ne porn ye peony 
trailing the tail of a kite. His battalion of soldiers marching with | 7)... was in her look. voice, ; d Y ®Pr i tes nego 
steady swing with ‘‘ Colours carried to their Rest” (35) was the ms Mevestedinr lcci Aer magrenge sadpnalbe: ge 55 
very incident to give true life to the old street of a garrisoned ee ae meee ioe Soniye 4 ye ey “ — 
cathedral town. Note how well he has expressed the united oe ny oe = btn ond enced cot — i ise 
cadence of their step, and how justly their red coats relieve the Pte : ig ti a agp fe : Bs “my mente ert a 
dull grey of the ancient wall, brightened as they are by the clever ee ake ogee - Baroy , “= 4 Sine” 
contrast of a stall of fresh green vegetables on blue paper in the nas al a a 7 au hoa of a pened Parr r saat 
corner. A street gamin runs by, and helps the colour by waving of that onleheln ink Sia tenaeinel On ian ae ea P 
a yellow handkerchief ; and a poor little fellow on his crutches an te y . : - a ae te a a ee 
adds a touch of pathos to the whole. It is a dramatic scene of | , piven ididheash tin genni gn — in the — oh 
human interest, but pure landscape painting, for all that ; and it | and as may be seen in Lawrence’s splendid portraits of him in Corio- 


is, we repeat, refreshing to meet with one artist in the present day | lanus, Hamlet, and Rolla, reached the most perfect ideal of manly 
beauty. But he had serious disadvantages to contend with, in a very 


who can take so large a view of this branch of the art. ‘Kast- | ** : ae t 

d of Eden” (62 vith fi s of Cala, fe ecloenr cient of disagreeable voice, husky and untuneable Uae His limbs were no 
ward of Eden” (62), with @ hgure oF Cain, 1s agioomy elect OF | supple,—indeed, his stately bearing verged on stiffness; and his style, 
desolate moorland, evidently a reminiscence of the same Dartmoor, | more suited to the majestic, the lofty, and the stern, than the pathetic, 














with its Druid Tors, which Mr. Goodwin paints, but less impres- : ee : ee . 
: ‘ . " . - * Macready's Reminiscences, and Selections from his Diaries and Letters. Edited by 
sively, in another drawing (40). Bible archeologists who illus- | sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 2 vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1876. 
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anight 204 ina he did, the study was apparent. The ars celare 
s , 


: ‘th all his great talent, he did not reach, but he compelled the 
orton, sdnienien, where he did not excite the sympathies of his | 
or His noble form and stately bearing attracted and fixed | 
pene and his studious correctness retained attention, but in the | 


jon : 
ee oO tempest of passion he had not the sustained power of | 
caies or Kean; but like a Rembrandt picture, his performances were | 


-able for most brilliant effects, worked out with wonderful skill, | 
ae ground which only a great master of his art could have 


achieved.” 

Another theatrical star of the period was Kean; and Macready, 
who admired extremely his personation of Richard IIL, contrasts 
it with Cooke’s representation of the part- Cooke himself being 
one of the most popular actors of the day—and with that of | 
Booth, Kean’s rival, who, in figure, voice, and manner, so closely 
resembled him that he might be mistaken for his twin-brother. 
When Macready was in his prime, the art he practised so sedu- 
lously was not debased into a mere spectacle, nor was it found 
necessary to allure spectators by the exhibition of half-naked 
ballet-dancers. The provincial theatres afforded at that time 
admirable schools of art, and no manager dreamed of exhibiting a 
piece, however favourably received, for hundreds of successive 
nights, a plan as injurious to an actor of real genius as any that 
could be devised. Before Macready’s death, the British Stage, 
which he had done so much to purify and to elevate, had lost the 
high character it possessed in the palmy days of the histrionic 
art; and writing in his old age to Mrs. Pollock, Macready ob- 
serves, with some truth certainly, if with some exaggeration, ‘I 
must not say there seems to be no stage now, but for a school of 
the theatrical art where must we look ?” 

As a careful and for the most part a just estimate of the 
stage during a very brilliant period, the attraction of these 
volumes can scarcely be surpassed. Readers also who have no 
special interest in theatrical matters, but who enjoy miscellaneous 
gossip, will be allured from page to page, attracted by familiar 
names and by observations upon popular actors and authors. 
We venture to doubt, however, whether Sir Frederick Pollock 
has acted altogether wisely in publishing, apparently without 
abridgment and without any special supervision, the diary kept 
by Macready during a long series of years. A man may jot down 
for his own convenience and as a help to his memory a number 
of facts which are of interest to no one else, and this Macready 
was in the habit of doing. ‘Thus, for instance, several pages are 
devoted to a bare record of theatrical engagements like the 
following :— 











« April 28th.—Drury Lane Engagement. 
May 23rd.—Last night at Drury Lane and benefit. 
May 26th.—Birmingham. 

June 9th.—Taunton. 

June 12th.—Bridgewater. 

June 23rd.—Second Engagement at Paris. 
July 24th.—London. 

July 28th.—Exeter (5 nights). 

August 7th.—Swansea. 

August 11th.—Birmingham (one fortnight). 
September 8th.—Yarmouth (four nights). 
September 15th.—Cambridge (one week ). 
September 29th.—Lincoln (three nights). 
October 6th.—Shrewsbury (three nights). 
October 13th.—Liverpool (one fortnight). 
October 27th.—Nottingham (five nights).” 


Many minute items connected with the writer’s household and 

- ° : “ae , | 
income are inserted in these diaries. We learn when he hasa cold | 
and when he is out of spirits, when he gives a servant notice to | 





in respect to his movement on the stage, be termed | greatest actors of the century may find some ground in these pages 


for what they deem his shortcomings. No superlative success can 
ever be attained by an artist who has not such faith in his art as to 
hold it in the highest esteem. A man may hate an occupation, 
and yet derive from it a good income, but an artist cannot reach 
the fame which of all is the most worthy, unless his enthusiasm 
for his profession correspond with his industry. Macready seems 
to have been haunted by the notion that an actor is not regarded 
as a gentleman, and he notes towards the close of his career, as a 
kind of wonder, thaf he is treated upon terms of perfect equality 
by men of rank and position. Though at all times intensely 
anxious to excel, he writes of his profession as one who is chained 
to it unwillingly. When his fame was fully established, he ob- 
serves, ‘I come from each night’s performance wearied and in- 
capacitated in body, and sunk and languid in mind; compelled 
to be a party to the blunders, the ignorance, and wanton 
buffoonery which degrades the poor art I am labouring in.” In 
another place, he writes of acting as ‘the worst exercise of a 
man’s intellect ;” deplores his degraded position, by which he is 
proscribed from the privilege common to many of his associates, 
viz., that of going to Court ; and towards the close of his theatrical 
career observes that he certainly never feels pleasure on going to 


act, and would always rather be excused from it. These 
remarkable words were not the utterance of an ambitious 
and disappointed man, who had failed in the attainment 


of his object. Macready’s success as an actor was singularly 
rapid, and it was won almost without a drawback. His professional 
acquirements raised him in the estimate of such judges as Lord 
Lytton and Dickens to the front rank in his profession, and his 
high character as well as scholarly education brought him into 
terms of intimate acquaintance, and often of warm friendship, 
with the best men of the age. Even people who professed a 
Puritanic aversion to the theatre gave a welcome to Macready, 
and clergymen and bishops were not slow to honour the actor who 
was also a Christian gentleman, and who had striven so conscien- 
tiously to purify and to elevate the Stage. Macready had his 
faults, like other good men, but no one can question his sincerity, 
and it is impossible to read these Diaries without arriving at the 
conviction that, in spite of the applause he received, he was never 
satisfied with the profession to which he was indebted for his 
fame. Macready was pre-eminently a family man, and many 
bereavements distressed him in his old age. Nevertheless, the 
days of leisure and seclusion at Sherborne and at Cheltenham 
were perhaps the happiest of his life, and the following character- 
istic anecdote with which we close these highly interesting volumes 
does honour to the memory of a just and good man, whose actions 
still ‘‘smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” The school to which 
the anecdote alludes was said by one of her Majesty's Inspectors 
to be the best evening school he had seen :— 

“ His great interest was in the cause of education, especially among the 
poorer classes, which he developed at the cost of incessant personal exer- 
tions, and mainly at his own expense. He established a night-school, 
which he conducted himself, and in which he was assisted by voluntary 
teachers from among the gentlemen and tradesmen of the town, who 
attended in turns; but he was himself never absent from his 
post, except under very urgent necessity. After a time, some of his 
friends raised a subscription in order to relieve Macready of a part of 
the burden which his own zeal in the cause had brought upon himself. 
Yet although his own contribution to it had not been ever less than 
£100 a year, he was so fond of the night-school that he accepted this 
aid as a proof of the estimation in which his work was held, and as an 
additional fund, but not in ease of his own payments. On one occasion, 
when driving over to the neighbouring town of Yeovil on matters of 


quit, when he receives and unpacks his wine, when he has his | business connected with the Sherborne Institution, his companion 
hair cut, when he goes to church, and when and for what price | jokingly remarked that a country fly was a sorry conveyance for the 
he buys a cow. Then again, we meet with various expressions of | a tragedian, and that he ought to keep his own carriage and pair. 
: : i kes cee a e said, ‘Ah! but then I must give up my night-school. 
penitence for time misspent, opportunities lost, irritable feelings | 
indulged. Such regret is perfectly natural, and he who does not | 
share it must be but too well satisfied with his own attainments ; | 
but it is seldom well for a man to proclaim the contrition in the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
market-place which he has painfully felt in the closet, and it may | (SECOND NOTICE] 
be doubted if the reticence a man owes to himself during life-time | Reapers of Ranke will be probably surprised at the estimate 
should be dispensed with when death has removed him from the | he has formed of James I. The general notion of this monarch 
Scene. It is, indeed, doubtful whether a diary that records per- | is that of a learned pedant, bigoted, incapable, liable to strong 
sonal feelings, griefs, and aspirations should be ever given to the | prejudices, without even the kingly virtues of manliness and 
world. If the writer of such penitential and emotional effusions | courage; of a man not to be trusted, who was ready to sacrifice 
has given his executors permission to print them, they cease to his friends to his convenience or his fears, and who had formed a 
be of value as an index to character ; if he has not given permis- | ridiculous estimate of his royal prerogative. On the other hand, 
sion, it strikes us that they are of too sacred a character to be | the impression conveyed by Ranke is that, in spite of his prejudices 
brought into the light of day. It is needless, perhaps, to add, with and craft, the King possessed many statesman-like qualities, and 
regard to Macready, that the bulk of his diary is free from objection | far more intelligence and knowledge than can be credited to his 
on this ground ; but when we are forced to follow him into the | son. Certain it is that the two most prominent features in the 
valley of humiliation, it is always with a feeling of pain. — es ee : : —_ 
Those who dor os whether Macseady deserves to sank with the | A History of England. principally in the Sentecnth Century. By Leopold von 
ty) 1 e eady deserv: | Ranke. 6 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1875. 
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character of James—faithlessness and an extravagant conception 
of kingly rights—were developed even more strongly in Charles. 
And they both sinned in the same fashion. The worst and most 
cowardly act of James was the execution of Raleigh; the worst 
act of Charles, one which must ever load his memory with shame, 
was the sacrifice of Strafford. In his narrative of the Civil War, 
Ranke displays a minute and accurate knowledge of that eventful 
period. His estimate of Charles is impartial, and he shows no 
inclination to slur over his faults; at the same time, his view of 
the King’s moral greatness in misfortune appears to us eminently 
just,—even if, as we think, he quite overrates the power which 
Charles possessed to alter the turn of events in the latter portion 
of his reign :— 

‘Tt would have been easy for him to save his life, had he coneeded to 

the Scots the exclusive domination of Presbyterianism in England, or to 
the Independents the practical freedom of the Army, as they them- 
selves desired. That he did not do so is his merit towards England. 
Had he given his word to dissolve the Episcopal government of the 
Church and to alienate its property for ever, it is impossible to see how 
it could ever have been restored. Had he granted sueh a position to 
the Army as was asked in the Four Articles, the self-government of the 
corporations and of the Commons and the later Parliamentary Govern- 
ment itself would have becomeimpossible. So far the resistance which he 
offered cannot be estimated highly enough. The overthrow of the 
Constitution, which the Independents openly intended, made him fully 
conscious, perhaps not of their ultimate intention, the establishment of 
a republic, but certainly of his own position. So far there was cer- 
tainly something of the martyr in him, if the man can be so ealled who 
values his own life less than the cause for which he is fighting, and in 
perishing himself saves it for the future.” 
Ranke’s estimate of Charles I. is not that of a partisan, and yet 
we are not sure that he does full justice to the hopes and aims of 
his opponents, Even now it is difficult for an Englishman to 
consider the events of that reign impartially. He is in danger of 
seeing only the black side of Charles or the black side of Crom- 
well. In his character of the Protector, the historian inclines less 
to the judgment of Mr. Carlyle than to the views of Clarendon, 
in whose works, he writes, ‘* one converses with a living, intelli- 
gent, and powerful spirit,” adding that Clarendon’s sketches of 
character are unequalled in the English language, an opinion that 
comes with weight from a writer who is himself especially happy 
in his incisive and luminous delineation of character. In a pithy 
sentence he shows how Laud’s intolerance undermined the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction he was so anxious to establish, since ‘‘no 
one has ever insulted natural human feelings with impunity ;” 
and elsewhere he observes that the political ideas of Strafford 
were in complete harmony with the ecclesiastical ideas of Laud. 
The errors of these men are clearly stated, but it is scarcely 
necessary to say that Ranke’s delineation of Laud is free 
from the grotesque features which appear in the portrait 
by Macaulay; what we miss is an adequate tribute to the 
memory of the great men who resisted Charles, because they 
deemed that he was a foe to spiritual and constitutional liberty. 
The historian says nothing of them that is unjust, but he displays 
no glow of enthusiasm for their courage and self-denial and 
patriotic spirit. Ranke observes, by the way, that the 
statement so often repeated, that Hampden and Pym were 
hindered by the Government itself from going to America, must 
certainly be rejected as unfounded. Yet he gives no ground for 
this denial of a familiar story. Macaulay expressly states that 
Hampden and Cromwell (he does net mention Pym) were actually 
on board when an Order of Council appeared by which the ship 
was prohibited from sailing. 

Thanks to Lord Macaulay, whose fascinating narrative, if not 
always impartial, must always excite the deepest interest, the 
reign of William and Mary is as well known, perhaps better known, 
than any other chapter of English history. Ranke, who, no 





doubt, wrote principally for his own countrymen, has not shrunk 
from treating the same period, and the reader will probably be | 
often tempted to compare the statements of the one historian with | 
those put forth by the other. Ranke has the misfortune | 
of appearing in a foreign dress, but, in spite of this| 
drawback, the simplicity of his style and the weight of | 
his observations must strike every one favourably. He} 
is not a splendid colourist, like Macaulay, but he is far more | 
judicial and more impartial. ‘It may be thought,” Ranke | 
writes, in allusion to his history of William IIL, ‘that the | 
successful work of that great master in the art of descriptive | 
history would have deterred me from my attempt; but on | 
the contrary, it acted as an incentive, since it breaks off just at | 
the point where the great difficulties of the new Government 
began, and the new system finally consolidated itself.” The | 


historian adds that the Dutch and English narratives which serve | still uppermost in men’s thoughts. 


: a 
point of view gained by him during the progress of his researches, 


Fortunately he discovered in the Secret Archives at Berlin a 
hitherto unknown collection of despatches. They are letters 
written successively from the English Court to the Court of 
Brandenburg by two brothers, Friedrich and Louis Bonnet, ang 
commencing in the year 1685. From these reports copious ex. 
tracts are given in the sixth volume of the history, and Ranke 
observes that he knows no other series of ambassadors’ despatches 
like these, ‘‘ continued through thirty-five years in the same spirit 
and style, with the same tendencies and principles throughout, 
and with an interest which is ever fresh.” We have no intention 
to follow Dr. Ranke’s steps through the important period of his 
narrative, dating from the accession of James to the death of William, 
Enough to say that his labours in this field enable us to see the 
events of that time from another point of view to that presenteg 
by our own historian. It would be unjust to compare the two 
writers, for they stand on a different footing, and their method ig 
dissimilar ; but where we are able to put the two side by side, ag 
when both attempt the delineation of the same character, Ranke 
will bear comparison with his great predecessor. If his colouring 
is less attractive, his skill as a draughtman is more accurate, Ag 
a specimen of his workmanship, we give the following portrait of 
Macaulay’s favourite hero :— 


“William III. was not a man of an imposing presence; neither as 
statesman nor as General did he develop qualities which could impress 
or win the crowd. In the field he shone through no startling combina- 
tions or brilliant victories; in the battles be fought abroad he had, for 
the most part, been compelled to give ground; he stands among con- 
siderable and capable Generals, but not in the first rank. If we credit 
him with the advance of civil and constitutional liberties, as on historical 
grounds we certainly may, we must remember tbat this arose more 
from circumstances than from his personal preference for that form of 
constitution. In the city of Amsterdam, as well as in the province of 
Gelderland, his arbitrary conduct was much complained of; even in 
England he regarded the maintenance of the Royal prerogative as his 
special business ; constitutional struggles disgusted him, because per- 
verted to a prosecution of selfish aims, In spite of his Parliamentary 
pledges, he thought there was no harm in bestowing very extensive 
favours on his personal friends, and even on a lady who stood in close 
relations with him. Wherein, then, lay his greatness? It lay in the 
position he took up and steadily maintained ; in the world-wide historic 
results, some of which he himself achieved in his life-time, while of 
others he only laid the foundations or advanced them a stage.” 


After observing that the living principle of William’s career 
was the limitation of the French monarchy, which threatened the 
independence of every country in Europe, and the maintenance 
of Protestantism, and that a successful opposition to the over- 
whelming might of France is the historic achievement of his reign, 
the writer adds :— 


“ But that which otherwise gives his character in general its special 
and marked individuality is the relation between the obligations laid on 
him or taken up by him, and the peculiarities of his nature. The com- 
bination of these two it is that makes great men. For all his sickly 
constitution, his face so fearfully pale and haggard, his continuous and 
harassing asthma, he developed an unquenchable energy for work; he 
knew no pleasures, lived only for business, talked little, worked 
all the more: each step he took shows sound judgment and 
wise determination. In one of his letters is a phrase which 
might serve for his motto,—‘ with foresight and vigour.’ He 
never undertook anything without first setting before himself the 
difficulties on every side which he would have to face, in carrying out 
his plans he seemed rather to follow the course of things than to make 
much preparation for them before-hand; his ambition always seemed 
thoroughly justified and indeed demanded by circumstances, ..... 
In England William was never thoroughly at home. The cheerful 
sociability of his Stuart predecessors was quite foreign to his nature. 
Sometimes he gave entertainments and saw company, not because ho 
liked it, but only to show his gratitude for some vote given him, or to 
influence the minds of men with a view to some debate. He was not 
easy of access, but once reached, he was both unconstrained and affable; 
he readily entered into discussion, and tried to convince his auditors. 
But it was only in his inmost circle of Dutchmen that he was confiden- 
tial ; with their culture, way of thinking, and tastes he sympatbised. 
rer Even his trusted friends complain that as time went on be 
neglected them. They called him heartless. This may have arisen 
from the fact that just at that time his opinions were no longer quite-in 

armony with theirs, or perhaps it was that he had no further need of 
them. He ever lived only in the midst of great things, which at all 
times he made essentially his own business; in the presence of these 
public affairs personal relations were forgotten.” 

We have but touched lightly on a few points that have occurred 
to us during the perusal of these volumes. ‘The interest of the 
subject so comprehensively treated by Dr. Ranke is inexhaustible, 
and the more this period of our history is studied, the better 
shall we be able to honour and appreciate the noble sacrifices 
made by our forefathers and the value of the trust they have 
committed to their children. And it is significant to note the 
resemblance between the questions that agitated society in the 
reigns of the Stuarts and of William with some of those that are 
The difference between the 


as the basis of Macaulay’s history proved insufficient from the | two periods arises less from any change in men’s passions and 
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prejudices, than from the fact that we have learnt the necessity of 
. cemating and indeed respecting the judgment of men whose 


opinions differ from our own. In other points, English character 
remains much the same as it was said to be by a spirited follower 


of James II. two hundred years ago :— 

«The nature of an Englishman is to be tenacious of the opinion he 
has once conceived, to be positive in his own conceits, to be firm in his 
resolutions, to this being joined a genuine boldness of spirit, a contempt 
of danger, and a disdain of being outdone by another. He will rather 
perish than not go through what he has once undertaken.” 





THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.* 
Every one who loves scenery and the more detailed beauties 
of nature, and especially those who do not shrink from the 
awe-inspiring marvels of natural phenomena on a grand scale, 
should read this remarkably fascinating and beautifully written 
book, by a brave and cultivated lady who has seen all that she 
describes. It is very important to bear this in mind, for otherwise 
we might be inclined to attribute the narrative to the vivid fancy 
of genius. It is so entirely beyond the limits of the experience 
of even great travellers ; and we gather from the book that the 
very residents in the Hawaiian group do not themselves often ex- 
hibit the qualities of enterprise, courage, and endurance necessary 
to carry them to the summits of their extinct volcanoes, or to 
the edge of the awful gulf of solid, seething, living fire, 
where the largest active volcano of the world rolls its angry 
waves or spouts its huge columns of molten lava into the air ; 
or up and down the frightfully precipitous and slippery tracks 
that alone lead across the ipnumerable gulches that pierce the 
mountains on the windward and picturesque side of these islands, 
and that afford the only communications between the villages, 
and the only means of becoming really acquainted with the 
marvellous scenery of the group. So much startled were we 
with Miss Bird’s account, on the one hand, of the loveliness of 
this Paradise, and on the other, of the fearfulness of the dizzy 
gulches, the hideous craters, the awful and terrible volcano in its 
comparatively quiescent, infinitely more awful and more terrible 


in its actively eruptive state, that we rejoiced in being able to verify | 


her statements from Mr. Manley Hopkins’s history of thirteen 
years ago, and from two independent modern sources from which 
we happened to be able to draw. And though in one or two 
very minor matters Miss Bird does not seem to be absolutely 
correct, it is rather that the descriptions are a little scanty than 
that the facts are otherwise. She tells us, for instance, that 
there are ‘‘no sickly season and no diseases of locality.” This 
is true, but requires to be supplemented by the painful reminder 
that leprosy is there, and that it is at present only known as a 
contagious and incurable horror. Indeed, the chapter on the 
Leper settlement is the only drawback to the book, and we could 
wish that it had been made an appendix note, that, where it could 
do no good, it might the more easily escape notice. One other 
hint we may be allowed to give Miss Bird for a second edition ; 
that she should give a copious index at the end of the volume, 


in order that it might be easier to refer for information on the | 


physical geography, botany, scenery, climate, history, inhabitants, 
costume, customs, missions, &c., of this wonderfully little- 
known archipelago. The windward shores of these islands, 
which Cook discovered and christened ‘ O-why-hee,”— he 
would have hit the mark more nearly by ‘‘ How-are-ye "—are 
the most exquisitely beautiful we have ever read of, an@ their 
climate the most perfect and yet the reverse of enervating. 
‘They seem to combine something of the apparently incongruous 
characteristics of majestic, stupendous Norwegian fjords, with 


the luxurious clearness and colouring and softness of the shores of | 


the Mediterranean, and with the extravagant and prodigal wealth 
of flower and foliage of the forests of South or Central America. 
The “gulches” are deep ravines with almost precipitous sides, 
filled with tropical trees and plants, watered by the streams that 
tumble over the precipices, and shut in by the blue Pacific that 
sends its tide far up into these silent ravines :— 


“Creation surely cannot exhibit a more brilliant green than that ! 


which clothes windward Hawaii with perpetual spring. 
seen such verdure. 
sixty gulches, from 100 to 700 feet in depth, each with its cataracts, 
and wild vagaries of tropical luxuriance This is the paradise 
of Hawaii. What Honolulu attempts to be, Hilo is without effort.” 


What, then, must Hilo be ?—for this is Honolulu :— 


“ 


dense greenery, was Honolulu. Bright blossom of a summer sea! Fair 





* The Hawaiian Archipelago. By Isabella L. Bird. 1 vol. London: John Murray. 


I have never | 
In the final twenty-nine miles there are more than | 


And beyond the reef and beyond the blue, nestling among cocoa-nut | 
trees and bananas, umbrella-trees and bread-fruits, oranges, mangoes, 
hibiscus, algaroba, and passion-flowers, almost hidden in the deep, | 





Paradise of the Pacific! ..... Each house has a large garden or 
‘yard,’ with lawns of bright perennial greens and banks of blazing, 
many-tinted flowers, and lines of Dracwna, and other foliage plants, 
| with their great purple or crimson leaves, and clumps of marvellous 
| lilies, gladiolas, ginger, and many plants unknown to me. Fences and 
walls are altogether buried by passion-flowers, the night-blowing 
| Cereus, and the tropeolum, mixed with geraniums, fuschia, and jessa- 
mine, which cluster and entangle over them in indescribable profusion. 
A soft air moves through the upper branches, and the drip of water 
from miniature fountains falls musically on the perfumed air. This is 
midwinter! The summer, they say, is thermometrically hotter, but 
practically cooler, because of the regular trades which set in in April, 
but now, with the shaded thermometer at 80° and the sky without 
clouds, the heat is not oppressive.” 


If we were to begin to quote the many beautiful passages that 
describe the woods and trees and gardens and plants, we should be 
utterly lost in our attempt to select. Even the beautiful description 
of the coco-palm—that lonely and lovely tree, that reaches to- 
wards the heavens, and seems more to belong to them than to 
earth—shall not tempt us to enter on the domain of tropical vegeta- 
tion. One more extract, that makes us long to realise our ideal of 
the dreamy Pacific, and we must turn from the soft and bewitching 
to the grand and terrible features of the islands :— 


“We crossed the Equator in long. 159° 44’, but in consequence ef 
the misty weather, it was not till we reached lat. 10° 6’ N, that the 
Pole star, cold and pure, glistened far above the horizon, and two hours 
later we saw the coruscating Pleiades, and the starry belt of Orion, the 
blessed familiar constellations of ‘auld lang syne,’ and a ‘breath of 
the cool north,’ the first I have felt for five months, fanned the tropic 
night and the calm silvery Pacific. From that time we have been in- 
different to our crawling pace, except for the sick man’s sake. The 
days dawn in rose-colour and die in gold, and through their long hours 
a sea of delicious blue shimmers beneath the sun, so soft, so blue, so 
dreamlike, an ocean worthy of its name, the enchanted region of per- 
petual calm, and an endless summer. Far off, for many an azure 
league, rims of rock, fringed with the graceful coco-palm, girdle still 
| lagoons, and are themselves encircled by coral reefs on which the ocean 
| breaks all the year in broad drifts of foam. Myriads of flying-fish and 
| a few dolphins and Portuguese men-of-war flash or float through the 
| scarcely undulating water. But we look in vain for the ‘sails of silk 
| and ropes of sandal,’ which are alone appropriate to this dream-world. 
| The Pacific in this region is an indolent blue expanse, pure and lonely, 

an almost untraversed sea. We revel in these tropic days of transcen- 
| dent glory, in the balmy breath which just stirs the dreamy blue, in the 
brief, fierce, crimson sunsets, in the soft splendour of the nights, when 
the moon and stars hang like lamps out of a lofty and distant vault, and 
| in the pearly crystalline dawns, when the sun, rising through a veil of 
| rose and gold, ‘rejoices as a giant to run his course,’ and brightens by 
| no ‘pale gradations’ into the ‘perfect day.’” 
| Were we to quote all the passages which we have marked, either 
for the beauty or the grandeur of that which they describe, we 
| should have to publish a supplement to our paper; and our work 
| of self-denial begins at the very opening of the volume, where 
| first the summer heat of New Zealand, and afterwards a magnifi- 
| cent storm in the Pacific are drawn for us with the feeling, and the 
| eve, and the hand of an artist; and of an artist, too, who becomes 
| 
| 
| 





a heroine to us in her unconscious acceptance and brave en- 
| durance of great danger. ‘Ten thousand feet climbed Miss Bird, 
‘suffering excruciating cold,” in the island of Maui, to examine 
the most stupendous crater in the world, for these islands contain, 
not unnaturally, both the largest extinct and the largest active 
volcano :— 

“The great surprise of Haleakala to me was, that when according to 
calculation there should have been a summit, an abyss of vast dimen- 
sions opened below. The mountain-top has been in fact blown off, and 
| one is totally powerless to imagine what the forces must have been 
| which rent it asunder. The crater was clear of fog and clouds, and 
| lighted in every part by the risen sun. The whole, with its contents, 
can be seen at a single glance, though its girdling precipices are nine- 
teen miles in extent. Its huge, irregular floor is 2,000 feet below; New 
York might be hidden away within it, with abundant room to spare ; 
and more than one of the numerous subsidiary cones which uplift 
themselves solitary or in clusters through the area attain the height of 
Arthur's Seat at Edinburgh. On the north and east are the Koolau 
and Kaupo Gaps, as deep as the crater, through which oceans of lava 
| found their way to the sea. It looks as if the voleanic forces, content 
| with rending the mountain-top in twain, had then passed into an endless. 
| repose.” 

But the crater was not all that Miss Bird saw at that immense 
height :— 

| Before noon clouds surrounded the whole mountain, not in the 
vague, flocculent, meaningless masses one usually sees, but in Arctic 
| oceans, where lofty icebergs, floes and pack, lay piled on each other, 
glistening with the frost of a Polar winter; then alps on alps, and peaks 
| of well-remembered ranges gleaming above glaciers, and the semblance 
of forests in deep ravines loaded with new-fallen snow. Snow-drifts, 
avalanches, oceans held in bondage of eternal ice, and all this massed 
together, shifting, breaking, glistering, filling up the broad channel 





} 


which divides Maui from Hawaii, and far away above the lonely masses, 


rose, in turquoise-blue, like distant islands, the lofty Hawaiian domes 
of Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, with snow on Mauna Kea yet more 
dazzling than the clouds. There never was a stranger contrast than 
between the hideous desolation of the crater below, and those blue and 
jewelled summits rising above the shifting clouds. .... . But gradually 
the clouds massed themselves, the familiar carth disappeared, and we 
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were ‘pinnacled in mid-heaven’ in unutterable isolation, blank forgotten | had the bow of promise looked so heavenly as when it spanned the 
units, in a white, wonderful, illuminated world, without permanence or | black, solemn, tree-shadowed abyss, whose deep, still waters only catch 
wind that swept the summit, had no kinship with the soft breezes | galloped across the valley till we came to the nearly perpendicular palj 
which were rustling the tasselled cane in the green fields of earth which | on the other side. The sight of this air-hung trai] from Halemany’s 
sympathy, a solitude which could be felt.” | I had been told that it was quite safo on a Waimanu horse; and keep. 
But we must pass on to greater wonders still, and glance at the ing under my fears as best I could, I let Hananui precede me, ang 
as nearly perpendicular as can be. Not a bush or fern, hardly a tuft of 
fire occupies the centre of a crater nine miles in circumference, | any green thing, clothes its bare, scathed sides. It terminates pre- 
and 6,000 feet above the sea. To see this also our indomitable | ; Y ; pt 
something like a sheep-track, from thirty to forty-six inches broad, goes, 
in great, swinging zigzags, sometimes as broken steps of rock breast. 
journey; but she was rewarded. She had heard, from eye- 
witnesses grand and awful accounts, which she gives us, of various | carried away by heavy rains,—altogether the most frightful track that 
imagination can conceive. It was most unpleasant to see the guide’s 
200 houses had been destroyed, in which ‘‘a river of fire from 200 | ¢> fal over backwards. My horso went up wisely and nobly, but slip. 
to 800 feet wide and twenty feet deep, with a speed varying from | ping, jumping, scrambling, and sending stones over the ledge, now and 
throughout its length like a cataract, with a power and fury per- 
} ; » 7 > > 6s oy tr » wer yXurxy — 
fectly indescribable,” to the sea. Once they traced a river of WYNCOTE* 
emerge, break over a precipice, and fall hissing into the ocean. | —. a , 
wean sige? cane mde = ms ".” | widow (Mrs. Cooper) and her two girls, one of whom, Rose, soon 
Once from their highest mountain a pillar of fire 200 feet in é : ¢ 
' draws us towards her by the kindness of her heart and the in. 
night day for a hundred miles round, and leaving as its monument | “~ : : pe 
= Ampeg + a pide a . , | window listlessly gazing at the passers-by, her attention is sud. 
a cone a mile in circumference. Sut we will see what Miss Bird Page : 
denly attracted by the appearance of a girl in great grief and 
“T think we all screamed, I know we all wept, but we were speech- . 1 F ’ : 
? > > y, iJ sy a 
less, for a new glory and terror had been added to the earth. It is the | opposite. The eyes of the two girls meet, and to Rose's surprise, 
are quite useless. It is unimaginable, indescribable, a sight to remem- | face” shaded with ‘soft, golden hair.” It was a face evidently 
ver, a sight which at : < possessi overy fa y , 3 : 
ber for ever, a sight which at once took possession of every faculty of full of trouble, too. By and by the stranger went into the shop, and 
life. ..... The prominent object was fire in motion, but the surface 
of the double lake was continually skinning over for a second or two | jeweller a gold cross she wore in her bosom. Some days after, 
by jagged cracks of a bright rose-colour. The movement was nearly | surprised to find that the sorrowful maid was Phoebe Heron 
always from the sides to the centre, but the movement of the centro | ° a . ; a : ’ 
Before each outburst of agitation there was much hissing and a throb- | name she knew, and to whom her family had introdue- 
demoniacal, as if no power on earth could bind it, then playful and | y epee y Mr. H x 
sportive, then for a second languid, but only because it was accumu- | to account for, when the truth was known. Mr, Heron was no 
joyously pom the lakes, and amt tog the six of the ee. ong re | gone,-there was no out-look for him and his daughter apparently 
MEMOS Oh Vib OHURTS LO BO WHINING COWS Uh OND VOEREE, HON WHET | 65 starvation, when all that they had was sold. But the meeting 
feet high, which plunged downwards in a whirlpool only to reappear in 
exactly the previous number of fountains in different parts of the lake,| atime. A certain Miss Camilla Wyncote had written to Mrs. 
whole Jake, abandoning its usual centripetal motion, as if impelled P , é i é 
: ; ae Sie companion, and Phoebe, hearing of it, eagerly applied for the post. 
the partial barrier with a sound like the Pacific surf, lashed, tore, | It would furnish means for her father, she thought, for the salary 
guitedion, ee aN — Seever, glsty, MnjIRy, MMety, HON OVO i os gor Wyncote. But ere she went, she had first to know some- 
beauty. And the colour! ‘Eye hath not seen’ it! Molten metal has wave ‘ E ‘ 
thing of a male member of the Wyncote family, who had also come to 


= aren 
solidity. Our voices sounded thin in the upper air. The keen, incisive | a sunbeam on five days of the year... ... We were away by ten, ang 
had lately gleamed through the drift. It was a new world and without | house has turned back several travellers who were bent on the trip, but 
: began the ascent, which is visible from here for an hour. The pajj 
still restless fires of Kilauea on Hawaii itself, where the lake of | a5; ; pali is 
cipitously on the sea at a height of 2,000 feet. Up this shelving wayj 
’ 
authoress undertook a most painful and fatiguing horse-back 
high, at others as a smooth ledge with hardly foothold, in three places 
outbreaks of the voleano,—of one week in which 100 lives and | ; ee : es ! 
’ horse straining and scrambling, looking every now and then as if about 
ss . . ; . H = s+? 
ten to twenty-five miles an hour,” went “surging and roaring | then hanging for a second by his fore-feet. 
lava burrowing its way 1,500 feet below the surface, and saw it | ,,, : 
: T'u1s story opens in Rome, where we meet a rather querulons 
diameter lifted itself for three weeks 1,000 feet into the air, making | : : : : 
“ © | terest of her dawning love. One day, while standing at the 
herself saw when she arrived at the brink of the burning lake :— : : 3 
poorly dressed who had stopped at the jeweller’s shop window 
most unutterable of wonderful things. The words of common speech | the face of the poor maiden in the street was a ‘sweet English 
sense and soul, removing one altogether out of the range of ordinary | |, " . 
| Rose could see her trying, but without success, to sell to the 
with a cooled crust of a lustrous grey-white, like frosted silver, broken | these two were introduced to each other, and Rose was 
itself appeared independent and always took a southerly direction, | Only daughter of Mr. Heron, an English artist in Rome whose 
bing internal roaring, as of imprisoned gases, Now it seemed furious, | tions. But the maiden’s distress and poverty soon became easy 
lating fresh foreo. On our arrival eleven fire fountains were playing | longer able to paint, having begun to grow blind, and his means 
they reappeared bulging upwards, till they formed a huge cone thirty | “| z % é : 
| of Phoebe with Rose and her family changed the face of affairs for 
high leaping, raging, flinging themselves upwards. Sometimes the Cooper (Rose’s mother) that old Mrs. Wyncote needed a new 
southwards, took the form of mighty waves, and surging heavily against 
covered it, and threw itself over it in clots of living fire. It was all} was £40 a year. She was accepted, and prepared to leave for Eng- 
not that crimson gleam, nor blood that living light! Had I not seen 


this, I should never have known that such a colour was possible.” Rome, George Wyncote, the presumptive heir to a dissipated heri- 
tage, nephew of the living bachelor squire, a young man of strong 
practical purpose, who had persisted in taking to business, and who 
joined the picnic party of Mrs. Cooper on the day when Phebe 
was introduced, to fall a dreaming of her afterwards, to relieve her 
and her father in secret by buying Mr. Heron’s last painting, that 
had been unnoticed so long. Presentlythe scene changes. Wecome 
back to England, and are introduced to three of the Wyncotes of 
Wyncote who live there, to sweet English landscapes, and homely 
English faces. Above all, we get to know Miss Camilla Wyncote, 
George’s maiden aunt, the sister of the spendthrift squire, and the 
directress of the consciences and footsteps of all the poor and the 
| young in Wyncote parish. The first hint we get of this lady in 
| Rome is not prepossessing, for there, in the letter to her friend 
force by being rather too flowery. We cannot conclude, however, | Mrs. Cooper that led to Phoebe’s engagement, we learn that she 
without a glimpse at the deep ‘‘gulches” ‘which are the distracting is **so busy with school and house-keeping, and also so perpetu- 
beauties of this coast,” and of which in one part Miss Bird crossed ally in the parish trying to remedy the defects in poor Mr. Browne's 
sixty-nine in thirty miles, and at the steep “‘palis” or zigzag | teaching, that I have no time to read the papers to mamma.” That 
| sentence stamps her at once, to our mind, as a disagreeable per- 
“T do not care for any waterfall but Niagara. nor do I care in itself | 800,—a prim old maid, living by the rule of some fanatical form 
for this one, for thongh its first leap is 200 feet and its second 1,600, it | of Low-Churchism ; but we are bound to admit that better ac- 
is so frittered away and dissipated in spray, owing to the very magni- | quaintance with Miss Camilla proves to us that we were never 
tude of its descent, that there is no volume of water within sight to . ; : : a . 2 . . 
create mass or sound. But no words can paint the majesty of the sur- more mistaken in our lives. There is no — all this 
roundings, the cavernous, precipitous walls of rock coming down in one 
black plunge from the blue sky above to the dark abyss of water below, | does, no one in the book whose character is at once so truly 
th sullen shuddering sound with which, pics of Fock cane Lurting and tenderly drawn, and so loveable and swost atthe oor 
rush of the river, the feathery growth of ferns, gigantic below, but so | This hard disciplinarian, this rigid purist in the faith, despot 
diminished by the height above, as only to show their presence by the | of the parish and of the Hall, is a sweet, sensitive, delicate 
— — vag oe! pe 5 ingort yrneongy: to peat gon —e - 'woman, with much love in her heart, and with a. story of 
s heig cliffs are is a cool, gr arkness s y i i 
| aes oe on bet be aehap thaitadiiias cdieee tedenees her own that is full of pathos. Mrs, Erskine has manifestly es 
in the black mirror of the basin. _For one moment a ray of sunshine | Wyncote. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine, Author oe “Marjory.” "“Londoo: Smith, 
turned the upper part of the spray into a rainbow, and never to my eyes | Elder, and Co. 


But we are exceeding our limits, and we must pass unnoticed 
numberless interesting topics; the Royal progress of the pro- 
mising new young king, Lunalilo, since dead; political, social, 
religious questions; mission-work, temples, idolatry; adventure— 
especially the crossing of two rivers, during the account of which 
we suspend our breath, but which, sad to say, is too long for 
quotation—scenery, natives, costume, occupation—notably riding 
and surf-bathing—all must be left to the imaginations of 
those who are so foolish or so unfortunate as not to read this 
delightful book, whose only fault is that being a reprint of letters 
home, it naturally somewhat repeats itself, as some slight variety 
in scene or circumstance revives afresh an enthusiasm that had 
been partially forgotten, and that its descriptions sometimes lose 





tracks up their precipitous sides :— 


history who so wins on our esteem and admiration as she 
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uch pains in drawing Miss Camilla, and her success has been 

at; the triumph by which she contrives that this hard-crusted, 
religious-formalist of a woman shall reveal herself to the reader 
and steal away his heart unawares, so to say, is complete. Had 
all the other characters been worthless, the book is worth reading 
for her sake. ‘There is no mystery made of the story of this lady, 
and therefore we violate no secrets of the plot in telling it more 
fully than those of the other characters. She is, indeed, the 
central figure, and the best of the rest are but foils to her. ‘The 
lives of the others are, no doubt, interesting in their degree, and 
their fates, hard or fortunate, as the case may be, but nowhere is 
the strength of womanly self-sacrifice painicd to the life as in 
Miss Camilla, not even in Rose ; while the humour and the pathos 
born of a blighted life reveal themselves side by side in her, until 
we should almost say she is the one character of the book, but 
that that would be unjust. Camilla Wyncote had sacrificed her 
life’s happiness to uphold the name and preserve the domains of the 
Wyncotes of Wyncote. Her brother, the squire, was a spendthrift, 





aracing-man and butterfly of society, who had been ruined in 
his youth ; and Camilla came forward to save him by giving up 
her separately inherited private fortune, and what was harder to 
do, her lover. Pheebe’s father, Mr. Heron, had won her heart 
five-and-twenty years before the opening of this story, and 
had loved her well, and she had refused him, because she was 
too proud to tell that she had spent nearly her all in 
saving the family domains. He turned from her in anger, never 
saw her more, not hearing the cry she sent after him; and now 
when Pheebe, the sole daughter of her old love, who had married, 
and whose wife was dead, was coming to the house as attendant 
on her mother, Camilla’s heart stirred within her, the old memories 
awoke, and almost melted for a time the hard incrustation she had 
fenced herself in by. Mr. Heron’s love had been the one moment 
of sunshine breaking in upon her dreary existence, and she could 
‘almost fancy that she heard his steps rustling among last year’s 
dead leaves, as he suddenty turned and left her” on hearing her 
refusal. Since then what had her life been? A stern attempt to 
live up to a rigid, formal pattern, a constant struggle to busy her- 
self in the interests that lay around her, the strong will that 
governed and suppressed the pain in herself, finding excuse also 
in trying to shape the lives of others. Outside and to the world 
Camilla was thus a hard disciplinarian, the drill-serjeant of all in 

Wyncote parish, from parson to pauper. ‘This was her outward | 
life, had been her life all these years, until she had grown hard | 
and grey in it, and after the disturbing influences of Phoebe’s | 
arrival had passed away, to this life Camilla returned. Through all 
the book nearly we find her striving, almost, one would say, from | 
long-formed mechanical habit, to shape and mould the careers of 
people around her according to an ideal of her own ; and in the story 
of her match making proclivities, in particular, Mrs. Erskine draws | 
a picture which is, unwittingly perhaps on her part, but none the 
less truly and pathetically humorous, with that humour which | 
seems to be born of pain. Phoebe is not long domiciled at Wyn- 
cote, for example, until Miss Camilla decides that it would be 
well to marry her to Mr. Browne, and from the time that this | 
decision is taken in her mind she grows indulgent towards that 

worthy clergyman and his views, to the horror of her old ally, 

Mrs. Foster, the doctor's wife, who is a paragon of orthodoxy | 
and censoriousness, and who hitherto always counted on Camilla’s | 
help in running down the poor parson, with his dry discourses, 
and his enthusiasm about flint arrow-heads, his pother about | 
ventilation and flooring in the school, and so forth. So, too, | 
Camilla’s conduct towards Rose Cooper varies according as 
she suspects that young lady of designs upon George Wyncote, 
or George of sneaking fondness for Rose ; it being her dream that | 
George, in spite of his having degraded his name by going into 
business, shall restore the fortunes of his house by marrying an | 
heiress. By-and-by an heiress does come within his scope. <A 
millionaire with an only daughter rents the Mill-house, an ap- 
panage of the Wyncote family that lay conveniently near, and 
Camilla straightway resolves that George shall marry this lady. 
How she plans and settles everything, and how, alas! she finds, 
as others have found, that ‘the best laid schemes o’ mice an’ 
men gang aft a-gley,” and how also gradually her heart loses its 
crust, and opens again under the pain of new disappointment, and 
the joy of those that have found again that which was lost, to the 
influences of a love that was buried, are all told to the life in 
this beautiful story. George does not marry the heiress, nor does | 
Phoebe marry the parson, and yet in the end Camilla is happier | 
than if all had been as she planned, for has not blind old Mr. 

Heron forgiven her? 

Of the other characters in the book it is not necessary to say 











| tion, the words ‘Son of God’ have an everlasting meaning for us, 


much, ‘They are mostly well drawn and interesting, but except 
Pheebe, and perhaps Rose, we hardly know any of them sufli- 
ciently to be able to take that personal interest in them that we 
do in Camilla. George, the hero of the story, is a mere lay figure. 
The squire, Piers Wyncote, is rather more defined, but is not a 
taking character. Ilis cold, well-bred selfishness, his generosity 
that costs him nothing, and the miserable bondage which he sub- 
mits to on his late-in-life marriage to a minx and money are well 
brought out. But as is natural, the women are best drawn, and 
the sorrows and cares of Phoebe, her happiness, her love and 
devotion to her father, which lead her to face starvation, or its 
alternative,—marriage with a dull, thick-hearted man, “the 
maestro” who dragged through life wearily as a papal spy, but 
who had still a human soul within him, are beautifully told. We 
have but one objection to make indeed to the whole book, 
and that is to the want of art displayed in the crisis of Phoebe’s 
fate. ‘The climax of her second sojourn in Rome is too melo- 
dramatic and improbable for the otherwise quict life-like story. 
We protest, too, against the fate of Rose, though in this we are 
conscious that as novel-readers we are quite unreasonably anxious 
that the heroes and heroines should have poetically complete and 
happy lives in this world, But yet it is hard on us to submit 
to see a girl like Rose Cooper left alone in the world, and we 
almost hope that Mrs. Erskine will find an opportunity of mating 
her yet, and to a man less emulous of the millionaire who began 
life sweeping shop-floors in Ely than George Wyncote showed 
himself to be. 

But of the plot and windings of the story it would be unfair to 
say more, simple though they be, and we can only add that taken 
altogether, we have not read a more pleasant story than this 
for many a day. An agreeable remembrance of Marjory, Mrs. 
Erskine’s first effort, led us to expect more than usual, and we 
are bound to say we have not been disappointed. Wyncote is well 
written and full of human interest throughout, which is more than 
may be said of many a so-called “brilliant story.” 





THE BATTLE AND BURDEN OF LIFE.* 

‘¢ Sermons are such unsatisfactory things.” Yet thousands crowd 
still to hear Spurgeon, tens of thousands are rushing to listen to the 
words of Moody. ‘There remains still an unquenched thirst in the 
human soul, though the cupbearer too often presents but the dregs 
of a draught to the waiting multitude. It is well, then, when men 
like Vaughan, or Robertson, or the present Bishop of Exeter, or an 
able Nonconformist like the writer of the little work before us, 
has really something to say, and something apart too from the speech 
of a Maurice, an Upham, ora Channing. These have done, are doing 
a great work, in searching again for the very roots of religious 
thought. But it is well also to have men who, recognising that 
there is a law of life other than that evolved out of a man’s own 
uninspired inner consciousness, have applied themselves to master 
its conditions, and are willing to stretch out a helping hand to those 
who consciously but darkly are groping after such law, if haply 
they may find it. Mr. Baldwin Brown does not address himself to 
the work from its argumentative side. On the contrary, his firm 
stand-point is this :—‘* The solution of doubt is action.” “ How 
many insoluble, critical puzzles vanish ina moment before one flash 
of life!” ** Life is the light of humanity still.” But since all life 
has not this vitalising, enlightening force, what is the secret of that 
The answer, says Mr. Brown, is to be found in the In- 
‘Obliterate the Incarnation from history, and the 


which has ? 
carnation. 


| pessimist philosophers are right ; life is too poor, too sad, to be the 


ordinance for man of a perfectly wise, good, and Almighty God.” 


| But on the other hand, he urges, “If his life be not a dream or a fic- 


‘« The life and death of the Son of Man is not the supreme sigh of 
life’s sadness, but the spring of its hope and its higher joy.” The 
little volume before us is addressed mainly to the young, to those 
just girding on life’s harness, and contains a series of lectures or 
sermons on the ‘* Christian Armour,” written in clear, strong, Saxon 
English, with no artificial embellishments (if we except a few 
concluding paragraphs here and there, where the conventional 
winding-up has had a weakening effect) ; no effort at sensational 
effect ; at first sight very simple, though the careful reader will 


‘soon discover that if simple, they are also deep, that the most 
‘practical is not always the most easy, as the learner in many 


another science has found the simple in theory is often hard in 
experiment ; harder still in this case, where the problem is a life, 
only solved by living it. With regard to the language he employs, 





* The Battle and Burden of Life. By J. Baldwin Brown, B.A, London: Hodderand 
Stoughton. 1875. 
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Mr. Baldwin Brown has hit a happy medium. ‘Too many of our 
modern preachers, in their eagerness for brief popularity or their 
revolt from the hackneyed phraseology of the pulpit, have rushed 
into another extreme, and speak of the gravest realities of 
life and death, in light colloquial phrase, better suited to 
the demands of modern comedy than to the elucidation of 
truth. Mr. Brown has avoided all mere antiquated phrase,— 
too often the thin covering of a dead thought,—and in 


modern, but reverent words, which challenge attention to their | 


meaning, has given much thought in small space (not a common 
virtue with the writers of sermons). 

In the first chapter we have a brief consideration of the battle to 
be fought, and a glance at the earliest agency employed for carrying 


on the war,—‘‘ A few poor men and women charged with the vital | 
energy which was to regenerate mankind.” Not that Mr. Brown | 


ignores the fact that all the great leaders of religious reformation in | : _ , : 
| “If you seize on this intense idea of righteousness as the secret 


the heathen world have affirmed that it was in the name and by the 
strength of God they wrought upon mankind. He does not deny 
that God was with them, and ‘‘ was the source of their strength for 
all the best and purest work they accomplished,” but what he 
specially urges is that ‘‘nothing is more clearly written on the very 
face of the world’s history than thatan entirely new and higher course 
of human development commenced in the Apostolic age ;” that a 
power was then manifested which lifted civilised society bodily to 
a higher level, with the horizon of eternity all round,—a ‘ vital 
revolution.” At a moment when the old world ‘“‘was simply 
dying of selfishness, cruelty, and lust, a power from God entered 
it, stirred its failing pulses, thrilled in its stiffening limbs, and 
raised it up in newness of life.” After all, says Mr. Brown, 
speaking still of the warfare to be accomplished, the revolution 
to be effected, ‘‘The supreme act of aggression is to live. A life that 
is fed from the divine spring, that is kindled from the life of Christ, 
is the supremely victorious force against evil.” And here he makes 
an observation which we think wise men would do well to weigh. 


Pe 
ing. He recognises the reign of absolute law, but includes within 
it the inward law, the divine word. Subject to that law, prayer, 
to the man, ‘‘ who is conscious that the most solemn passages of 
his history are not a sacrifice, offered on the altar of folly, to hig 
own shadow,” is the most sacred and sure of all realities, the living 
fellowship of the human spirit with the Father,—God.” The 
is, too, something very fine in the mode in which Mr. Baldwin. 
Brown treats the theories of the “sweetness and light” school, 
the disciples of which are instructed to follow the tendency which 
makes for righteousness.’ Our allotted space will not allow us to 
do more than allude to this subject, but Mr. Brown takes these 
disciples at their own word, and says boldly they are right, only in 
a higher sense than they know of. ‘‘The man who has learnt tobe 
righteous in St. Paul’s sense has little else to learn spiritually,” 
but ‘‘men speak of learning the lessons of righteousness as if it 
were quite the simplest rudiment of the spiritual schools,” &e, 


spring of St. Paul’s tremendous power, you must remember algo 
that a long course of revelation, of unveiling of the righteoug 
God, had raised the idea to such glorious maturity and energy in 
the Jewish heart. The Jew, at any rate, of whose whole moral 
inheritance Paul was the heir, had not evolved righteousness out 
of his inner consciousness, nor distilled it as the essence of the 
order of the world.” We have only been able, briefly and some- 
what disjointedly, to indicate the line of thought in these pages, 
But we should not complete adequately even such a notice 
without some reference to Mr. Baldwin Brown's true eloquence, 
At a moment when so much is being made of emotional power, 
we should scarcely be doing justice to one of the ablest of modern 
popular teachers, did we quite pass over his skill in making 
direct appeal to that side of our nature. One passage, however, 
must suffice :— 


‘‘What is the most precious gift to man, of all the things that are 
around him here? Unquestionably the power of holding living inter- 
course with his fellows. The blind, who are deprived of the vision of 





He says that he believes Christian people make a huge mistake in 


the Creation, if human lips can speak to them tenderly, bear tho priva- 


estimating the aggressive force of the Gospel, and the way in | tion with wonderful cheerfulness. The deaf, to whom the music of 


which it behoves them to bring it to bear on the overthrow of the 
works of the Devil. ‘Our measure,” he writes, ‘is mainly the 
visible apparatus we can set and keep in motion,” but he en- 
deayours to show how our ponderous engines of assault have too 
often been pressed ‘‘ by the very weight of their own mechanism” 
into a quite lower region of influence, and have ended in the 
Devil’s service, and not the Lord’s:— 


“Tho institutions which grow out of a deeper and purer life are 


blessed helps to the work of reformation; they secure and edify what | 


has already been gained. But the institutions which are intended to 
produce the work of reformation, the new arrangements of society out 
of which it is hoped that the regeneration will grow, are dangerous 
snares,” 

The age, he writes at another moment, has yet to try Christianity. 
Our costly, cumbrous, pompous, worldly apparatus is just at the 
opposite pole of influence to that force which once did renew the 
world. That force was the introduction of a new hope. Salvation, 
says Mr. Brown, in the first Christian age, was not a hope of 
happiness or a deliverance from wrath. ‘‘ It meant health, sound- 
ness, renewal of life in the spring.” It was the hope of this which 
the Apostles preached, this ‘‘ which lent an irresistible momen- 
tum to their impact on the world, a momentum which for eighteen 
centuries has been the master-force in governing the movements 
of human society.” Some of the best passages in this little volume 
occur in the chapter on the ‘Footsteps of Peace,” tracing the 
crave for peace through its various phases as manifested in the 
history of humanity, the history of that peace the way to which, 
in the imaginations of men, has ever been through seas of blood. 
LT’ Empire c'est la paix is substantially the language of all the ‘saviours 
of society’ in all ages of the world. He points out the new clement 
introduced into the world by Christ. ‘Care supremely for the 


| human speech is silent, whose living fellowship with their buman 
| brethren is crippled, bear it bitterly; they know that the best gift of 
| this life is lost. And the thing most precious to man, of all things 
which the vast universe can offer to him, is the power and the means 
| of living fellowship with the Father of his spirit. Rob him of that, 
| make him doubt his reality, persuade him that it is the shadow of him- 
| self that he seems to see, and the echo of his own cry that he seems to 
| hear, when in Christ he thinks that he sees and communes with the 
| Father of his spirit, and you plunge him into a misery which will 
| deepen into madness, and will spend itself in orgies of brutal cruelty 
| and lust; until, like the prodigal in the far wildorness, sick, starved, in 
an agony of inward pain and hunger, he cries, ‘Z wi// arise and go unto 
my Father, and sets his tottering steps towards the old and blessed 
home once more.” 





LEWSIANA.* 
‘Tur Lews,” which, however, is more familiar to us under its 
English denomination of the “Island of Lewis,” has lately come in 
for no small share of notice. A little while ago the Outer Hebrides 
were scarcely known out of Scotland, save to the geographical 
student, the more enterprising wanderer in by-ways, and the 
ardent sportsman; but since Mr. Black’s magic pen has been 
busy about “the peat floating in the Atlantic,” and has intro- 
duced us to the most charming of Princesses and her little 
northern dominion, who is there who does not feel an interest in 
the home of ‘*Sheila,” and a desire to know more about it? It 
is true that Mr. Anderson Smith’s papers in the Glasgow Herald 
had the precedence in point of time of Mr. Black’s novel, but 
although racy sketches, they were only matter-of-fact narrations, 
| and naturally could not be surrounded by a halo of romance, nor 
| could they in the columns of any single newspaper obtain a very 
| wide-spread circulation ; he has therefore done wisely to reprint 
them, with many others, in a separate volume, one which is 











good of which there is no private possession, and you set your | really of considerable interest, bringing, as it does, most dis- 
foot on the very neck of the demon of discord.” In “The Girdle | tinctly before us the lives of the inhabitants of these little-known 
of Truth” we have a distinct acceptation of the great law of unity, | islands, and grouping together graphically, yet succinctly, much 
and an application of it to the laws which govern religious thought. | information concerning their flora, their fauna, and their ancient 
We see, Mr. Brown says, and measure but a little part of the | history. If we observe in the course of the narration somewhat 
unity, but we see unities. Our intellect is able to comprehend | more of the ‘‘smartness” of the special correspondent than of the 
anany diverse appearances under one law, and this discovery of | studied grace of the more composed and thoughtful writer, 
unity in multiformity, of the one principle which binds together | we must not be too critical, since Mr. Anderson Smith only 
things to the eye manifold and diverse, is the keenest delight | claims to produce a succession of vivid sketches, and not by any 
which the intellect knows. The theory of evolution he largely | means a serious or important work. 

admits, noticing, by the way, how the whole creation is organised | One thing which cannot fail to strike the reader at the first 
in an attitude of conflict, ‘every arrangement of particles a secret | glance is the similarity of habits and manners between the people 
or manifest struggle for existence,” but denies the action of blind | S Eemadenns 0 Bite ts the Geler Davies, Oy W, hadenen Ga, Londons 
force, believing in an eye which sees the end to which it is work- | Datdy, Isbister, and Co. 
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The Lews and those of Ireland, whether of the wilds of Kerry 

of the black North. The beehive dwellings which exist near 
po and in other Irish localities are identical (save that they 
are perhaps somewhat better built) with those of Hebridean con- 
struction, and the mode of life of the present inhabitants of 
Lewis, their careless, contented disposition, their cheerful lazi- 
ness, their ways of striking a bargain, their cayleys round the 
peat fire, the expressions they make use of, and lastly, the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant, remind one forcibly of the 


Dingle 


Green Isle ; as is indeed perfectly natural, when so large a portion | 


of the inhabitants of each are undeniably Celtic. Mr. Anderson 
Smith remarks that wherever throughout Scotland special activity 
and success are observable at a fishing station, or in any centre of 
industry, the population may be safely assumed to be of Scandi- 
navian or Teutonic descent ; and in the Lews this statement is 
remarkably borne out by the condition of Ness, where a larger 
proportion of the Norse element prevails than in any other part 
of the island; and which, although a most inhospitable-look- 
ing tract of land, is more prosperous than any out of Storno- 
way. This district of Ness is a great plain, extending, with 
scarcely any elevations, from the Butt of Lews down to Barvas, 
open to the broad Atlantic, and swept by every wind that blows, 
4+go that,” says the author, “it is in winter de facto a howling 
desert.” Not even a natural harbour exists within its limits, the 
so-called ‘‘ Port” being nothing more than an opening in the 
rocks of a few feet in width, from which the laird has laid a pave- 
ment, in order to enable the fishermen to draw up their boats, 
and out of which no boat can be launched, even on the calmest 
day, without the men who pusli it being up to their waists in 
water. Yet, notwithstanding all these disadvantages, the fishery 
is very prosperous, because the Nessmen’s boats are numerous, 
‘they have enterprise to purchase them from the curers, energy 
to fish under the most adverse circumstances, pluck to go to sea 
in weather such as the Western fishermen would not face, and 
sufficient skill as boatmen to bring them bravely through it.” 
Since, however, the population of the Lews depends in so great 


boats that the men are unwilling to purchase. Many more 
evils in fishery management are plainly exposed by Mr. Ander- 
son Smith, who deserves the thanks of the Hebridean people for 
his warm championship, although at the same time he freely 
| blames them for their supineness and want of self-reliance. It 
| is a pity that some means could not be found in Lewis and also 
in Ireland of striking at the root of this pernicious system, and 
of enabling the fishermen to receive and enjoy the profits of their 
labour. 

Into the other employment of Lewsmen, farming, the author 
‘enters also at some length, but it is unnecessary to follow him, 
as his descriptions apply to the operations of all men with only 
rudimentary knowledge, with few implements, and those of the 
| simplest construction, who have also to battle with an uncon- 
| genial climate, and in many cases with an ungrateful soil. 
Sheep-shearing with them is, indeed, a primitive business, and 
so is the planting of potatoes, which are manured with the 
barley-roots and straw which have been used to thatch their 
dwellings, the roofs being taken off at the return of spring and 
carried in creels to the land, the value of this soot-impregnated 
and half-rotted material being estimated at from 50s. to £3 per 
roof. ‘The dwellings themselves, rudely constructed of double 
walls of unmortared stone, the space between them being filled 
in with earth or gravel, and roofed upon a frame-work of old oars 
and odd scraps of drift-wood, covered beneath the thatch with 
‘‘divots” or large turfs, are the joint property of the family 
and the live stock ; the fowls taking possession of the top where 
the smoke finds its exit, and where they can enjoy to the full the 
comfortable heat of the never-failing peat-fire, giving a return to 
their owners in the shape of an unlimited supply of eggs,—and 
the cows, horse, sheep, and pigs (for pigs have been of late years 
introduced into the Lews), occupying one end of the single 
chamber, across which there runs occasionally, but not as a rule, 
a slight division in the shape of an edging of stones, In the pre- 
sent day these habitations are furnished, and may contain besides 
a chest or two, a half-box bed, some pots, and a few dishes. But 








a measure for its subsistence upon its fisheries, it is deplorable to | fifty years ago we are told that there was but one bowl in the 
find this important branch of industry in so ruinous a condition! whole district of Carloway, which place was also the possessor of 
as that in which Mr. Anderson Smith describes it to be in most /the one bonnet entrusted by the community to any one of its 
parts of the island. = Amateurs,” as he very truly describes men/ members who happened upon some grand occasion to make a 
to be who can, like their Irish brethren, only go to sea during a | solitary journey to the capital! In those days we are further 
portion of the year, by reason of their open boats, still they are | informed the wages of an active maid-servant were five shil- 
defrauded, mostly through their own laziness and want of energy, lings per annum, and out of this magnificent remuneration 
of a large portion of the profits which they do earn. Immense! for her services she had to make good any damage 
quantities of cod, ling, haddock, lobsters, and herrings fre-| which she might have occasioned to her master’s property. 
quent these shores, to say nothing of turbot, flounders, skate,') Men-servants at that period were paid from 10s. to 40s. a year. 
mackarel, gurnard, grey mullet, and other varieties of fish; but [yen now a maid-servant does not expect more than £3, or a man 
the fisheries are almost all in the hands of the curers, who are’! more than £10, which might be an inducement to remove to 
usually the owners of the boats and gear; even the long-lines, | Barvas or Carloway in these hard times ; but then might not “ Life 
supposed to be the property of the men, being supplied on credit. in the Lews,” as described in Mr. Anderson Smith’s pleasant 
Besides this, the men are, during the months when fishing cannot |first chapter, prove a little too much of a good thing for some of 
be carried on, provided in the same manner with meal for their | us, except, perhaps, during that joyous season when, winter having 
families, and as interest is charged upon all these accounts ; it is | yanished as if by magic, that supernaturally rapid and luxuriant 
the interest of the curers to keep the men considerably, but not | summer growth common to cold countries suddenly takes place, 
too deeply, in their debt, more especially as they are then obliged | and Dalebeg all at once becomes a garden of flowers? Then the 
to fish for them the following year. “ T he effect of this,” says _ Lews’ maidens, like those of Switzerland, betake themselves with 
Mr. Anderson Smith, ‘is eae rage 7: an a in their milch cattle to the pasture-grounds, and in the rudely-con- 
one of the wholesale stores kept by the several curers. There | structed ‘shieling” spend six weeks or two months gipsyin 
the best salesman is that man who can sell the least, and not the | courting, and making utter. er 
most, to the men ; who, when . fisherman demands a few yards | We have but noticed some few portions of this agreeable book, 
of cloth, _ rapes —— oy one _ re sy | sufficient, however, to let the reader judge in some measure of the 
or persuades him that his old olskin will Keep out the storm 10r | nature of its varied contents. ‘The chapters on the birds, fishes, 
another season. Notwithstanding all this, the curers have got the and fauna of Lewis are interesting, and so are the slight 
men irretrievably in -_ and it is not unusual for a crew oF historical sketches, and the more detailed accounts of its antiqui- 
eight men to have a standing debt of £100 or more on the curers’ | ¢ies, “Mr. Anderson Smith enters at some length into the yet un- 
books. aoe _ | settled questions at to the origin of the latter, and defends his own 
The credit system, always injurious to the poor of any class, is opinion regarding them with some skill. Whatever view may be 
especially fatal to the prosperity of the fishermen of the Lews ; | taken of this portion of the volume, no one, we think, can fail to 
and even, in a smaller degree, to that of the curers, in whose SUC- | he interested and pleased in a general way with “ Lewsiana.” 
cess the men take no interest, but rather, knowing their charges 
to be in all cases exorbitant, and that not 40 per cent. of the value 
of what is in account against them has ever really reached their 
own hands, they earnestly desire that they should fail, in order | 
that a debt whi »y have neithe re he i ion | ‘ : . . . 
to di rt athe re hav peepee the 2h pnd . . oe An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales. By 
- : oe a a eee em re . — = : | John Dunmore Lang, D.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is the fourth 
out such a catastrophe, the men when they have say ed a little edition of a work which originally appeared in 1834, and which was 
very often put their money into the bank, instead of employing republished in 1837, and again in 1852. The author’s experience ex- 
it in wiping off arrears or in the purchase of the boats and tonds to ten years further back. It is seld hat i lai 
. : i on years further back. It is seldom that a writer can claim 
oe tage a — them a ng ge here ar a personal knowledge 7 more = osc ag existence of the eae 
ey are met with extortion in another form, the curers being which he recounts tho history. e work of a man so circumstance 
themselves boat-builders, and putting so high a price upon the will necessarily, supposing him to possess ordinary powers of ob- 
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servation and judgment, have much value, as supplying mate- 
rials for history. History itself will probably be better written when 
the past shall have had space to “orb itself into the perfect 
star.” The events of the last five-and-twenty years have been 
added to the edition before us, and Mr. Lang can at least 
claim the competence of an eye-witness for relating them. Whether 
his judgment about Australian affairs is to be trusted we shall 
not take it upon ourselves to decide, but he is certainly not infallible 
about affairs in England. “There is the grossest ignorance,” he writes, 
‘*on the part of the people of England of all classes on the subject of 
colonies generally.” That we cannot undertake to deny. But we open 
our eyes with astonishment when he proceeds,—“ There is no political 
maxim more widely or more willingly received in England than that 
colonies can be governed from London, quite as well as on the spot, by 
the autocrat for the time being of all the colonies, in Downing Street, 
as by the colonists themselves.” Who is this ‘ autocrat”? Not, surely, 
the official who calls himself “Secretary of State for the Colonies”? 
We are sure that there is hardly a politician in England who 
does not think that the Colonies had better govern themselves, and 
what is more, does not believe that most of them actually do so. 
Possibly that is part of our “ gross ignorance.” 


The Law and the Lady. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, (Chatto and 
Windus.)—Mr. Wilkie Collins, presenting himself to the public as the 
autobiographer of a young bride, full of gushing faith in a bridegroom who 
has given her the soundest proofs of his untruthfulness and his moral 
cowardice, is a curious spectacle, but not particularly pleasing. With 
all Mr. Collins’s ingenuity, he cannot invest a woman’s character with 
true dignity, or her utterances with real delicacy. The invention of a 
set of fantastic circumstances, which are occasionally preposterous, and 
the mechanical arrangement of misleading indications for the reader's 
bewilderment, are arts of which he is a master. Without going into the 
question of the rank among the productions of Art which he claims for 
them, we freely admit that his “social problems,” as he calls them, are 
readable and entertaining fictions, with no resemblance to fact, which do 
not call out our sympathies with any of the higher feelings or qualities 
of human nature, and, with a few exceptions in his earlier works, devoid 
of humour. There is “a funny man” in every novel by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, but unfortunately there has never been any fun in him since 
Captain Wragge’s time, and the laborious pleasantry of Major 
FitzDavid, who does the fun, and not a little of the coarseness, 
in Zhe Law and the Lady, is dreary indeed. The great sin 
of the book against true art consists in the making of Eustace 
Macallan, the heroine’s husband, a contemptible cur, whom no woman 
could love without a violation of her self-respect. The inevitable 
journal which Mr. Collins’s personages always keep, and always in an 
identical style—let their characters and circumstances be ever so 
various—is in this instance a positively offensive feature of the story. 
A man who confides to his journal such sentiments as those of Mr. 
Macallan towards his first wife, such comments on her personal appear- 
ance, and such facts as that he has kissed her on a certain day, and hopes 
she has not perceived the effort it cost him, is as unpleasant a creation 
in fiction as he is, happily, unnatural in fact. The legless monster, who 
is the chief feature of the book, is a decided novelty ; in so far, the author 
is to be congratulated upon him as a successful appeal to tastes of a poor 
order. There is power and there is ingenuity in the drawing of 
Miserrimus Dexter, and of the plot of which he holds the key; but he 
is as repulsive as Hans d’Islande, without one touch of poetic grandeur 
in the tale to relieve the disgust which he creates ; and the passion which 
this horrid creature conceives for Eustace Macallan’s second wife, after 
having been in love with his first, is an odious element in the story, 
which one reads with a half-suspicion that the author has been inten- 
tionally caricaturing himself. Local colour is more than usually defi- 
cient in Mr. Collins’s latest work, and the nearest approach to the pic- 
turesquo is a reference to the gleam of white ducks—poultry, not 
pantaloons—on a neglected lawn. 

Politics for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff. (Sampson, 
Low, and Co,)—There is no reason why Mr. Nordhoff’s letters to his 
son, of which this admirable little volume is composed, should not be 
valuable and useful to young Englishmen, as well as to those youths of 
his own country whom he wishes to instruct in the duties of citizenship. 
The particular application of many of his precepts must indeed vary 
in the two cases, but the information which it imparts concerning 
active business, great material interests, and the principles and 
duties which govern all civilised communities, is equally good for the 
boys of our side of the ferry, who may learn therefrom “ the meaning 
and limits of liberty, law, government, and human rights.” The book 
is very amusing as well as instructive, the author is remarkably candid 
and plain-spoken respecting certain matters in which he thinks the 
Great Republic wants setting to rights—greenbacks figuring promi- 
nently among them—and he sometimes puts his points with epigram- 
matic nicety. Here is an instance. He is instructing his son, not 
without a strong dash of prejudice, in the matter of Trades Unions 
and strikes, and he winds up with the first thus:—* But, as I 
told you before, nothing is truer, or more plainly proved by the 
whole experience of society, than that no merely selfish policy can 
achieve a great or lasting success. God did not make the world so,” 





ls 
| The second he summarises thus :—* I cannot see how the conditions [ot 
| capital and labour] are changed by the strike, except for the worse ; and 
| a strike of this kind can, I imagine, permanently increase the Prosperity 
| of the workmen just as much as a man can lift himself from the ground 
| by a vigorous tug at his coat-collar.” 

| A Woman to be Won. By Athene Brama. 2 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 
How are we to interpret the words “to be won?” If in the strict sense 
of “ that which ought to be, deserves to be won,” we cannot agree with 
the author’s description of the heroine, who is somewhat foolish and 
frivolous, and chooses the man who is evidently, even in the author's 
eyes, the less valuable of her two suitors. But women are Sometimes, 
we suppose, foolish and frivolous, and often, we know, choose the worgg 
man, and yet are worth describing, possibly too, in default of better, 
worth winning. <Amaryllis Grey is certainly an attractive young pers 
son, and we do not wonder that she should have caused such excite. 
ment in the Hill station in India to which fortune brought her, [g 
readers do not care for her and for the love-making of which she is the 
object, there are bright and picturesque scenes of Indian life, hunting 
adventure, and the like, toamuse them. These are unquestionably worth 
reading, and the dénouement of the tale, if it is not satisfactory, is anyhow 
probable. 

History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Edward Reuss, 
Translated by Annie Harwood, Vol. Il. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Ag 
we reviewed the original, as well as the first volume of the translation of 
this work, some time since, we need not now do more than commend 
to the attention of our readers the second volume—an excellent transl. 
tion of an excellent work—which will be welcome to all those who know 
the first. To those who are disgusted as well as wearied with the 
drivelling superstitions which suppose dogmatic theology to consist in 
patristic traditions and mediwval metaphysics, accepted without verifi- 
cation as of divine authority, it is a relief and a satisfaction to find that 
there is still to be found among us a masculine dogmatic theology which 
is at once orthodox and rational, and which rests on the knowledge of 
the nineteeuth century without breaking with the past. 

A Manual of Botany; Anatomical and Physiological. By Robert 
Brown. (Blackwood and Son.)—This is a most complete and admirable 
manual, which we can heartily recommend to the students for whose 
use it is intended. It is divided into four sections, dealing respectively 
with the ‘General Anatomy or Histology of the Elementary Tissues,” 
“ Nutrition,” *‘ Reproduction,” and ‘* General Phenomena Connected with 
Plant-life.” For the scientific reader it is a treasury of the newest and 
most accurate knowledge of the subject. The unscientific will find 
abundance of curious and interesting information in its pages. 

The Story of a Fellow-Soldier. By Frances Awdry. (Macmillan.)— 
This is a short biography, intended for younger readers, of Bishop 
Patteson. Miss Yonge’s “ Life,” admirable as it was in many respects, 
was certainly in its first form a somewhat forbidding work. Its very 
weight was burdensome to a degenerate age, which is not equal to the 
stately folios which delighted our forefathers. An abridged edition has 
since been published, but there was still room for the very interesting 
little volume before us, This is of a length that should not try the 
patience of any reader. Its subject-matter is of an interest which 
speaks for itself. The Bishop’s early life is passed rapidly over; his 
missionary work is told in some detail. No work more simply noble 
was ever done, and we are very glad that boys and girls should have 
this admirable opportunity given them of reading about it. 

A Foregone Conclusion. By W. VD. Howells. (Boston, U. S.: Osgood 
and Co. London: Triibner.)—Mr. Howells’s tale has at least all the fine 
qualities of humour and pathos and delicate drawing of character 
which we expect to find in what he writes. Don Ippolito, an Italian 
priest, with no turn for his profession, into which an unfortunate com- 
| bination of circumstances has brought him, and a most unlucky turn 

for inventions, makes the acquaintance of Mr. Ferris, American Consul 
| at Venice, and is by him introduced as a teacher of Italian to Mrs. 
| Vervain and her daughter, two Americau ladies at large. Mrs. Vervain 
is a lady of the Mrs, Nickleby type, only very much refined and, so to 
speak, uncaricatured. The daughter and Mr. Ferris are portraits of a 
less common character, both of them leaving on the mind of the reader 
| a quite uncommon impression of reality. But the masterpiece of the 
| book is poor Don Ippolito, pure and simple of heart, with his dim, hope- 
\ less longing for a freedom from which he has hopelessly cut himself off. 
| A more genuinely pathetic story we have never seen. 

Clarice Adair. By Mrs. Randolph. 3 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Certain novelists seem bent on making us see the high uses of rail- 
| way accidents. It is thus that Nemesis follows the guilty, and not, as 
| the old poet fabled, claudo pede, but right swiftly, for she is in time to 
| ental the purpose before it is fully carried out. Here a runaway 
wife and a villanous foreigner, who has tempted her with his dia- 
| monds, are overtaken by the new instrument of vengeance. We can- 
| not see much else that is noticeable in these volumes, which really, 
| with their very tame and common-place chronicles of love-making, have 

tried our patience very severely. They are not indeed quite unread- 
| able, as some authors contrive to make their books, not without silent 
| gratitude on our part, but they are about as tedious as anything short 
of that mark can be. In default of anything more conspicuous, we note 
a singular word in “apocryphical.” 
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“Posrey.—Mainor, Eveline, §. (Pickering.)—Mainoe is a gentleman of 
the pirate persuasion, whose story, which consists of but three or four 
incidents, the author tells in the course of between two and three thousand 
Jines. The hero saves out of the massacre of a crew a girl of the name of 
Hulda, returns after somo years to find her very beautiful, and after 
successfully repelling an assau!t on his island, when, as the pirate neatly 
puts it, “Murdering justice comes 
To work some legal sin,” 


returns to his tower to find his wife murdered. 


“Ha! here a murderer cowors! a traitor too! 
Spared I thee for this crime? Villain, lie there! 
Go stained to that for which thou art prepared,— 
This not thy jast of torments. Be my fear icue, 
Tll wring thy carcaee til! unwilling drops 
Discover all the flood that wak'd thy heart 
To crush me thus.” 


This is “Ercles’ vein” indeed. Another specimen of the style will be | 


| 
enough :— 
“Tt was the end of many years; and far | 

Through them had Mainoe wandered ere he came 

Out of the dimness which from Asphodel 

Went deep. Yet their last moments seem'd as close 

Unto the first as intervening flight 

Had never been; or these, a burden given, 

Carried it like few else, centred too far 

In change to fee! it.” 


This sort of thing might have been written to any length, and we can | 
only be thankful that we have not twenty thousand verses, but some- | 
thing less than three. The Retreat, and other Poems, by D. P. Alford. 
(Simpkin and Marshall.)—The “ Retreat” is a poem somewhat in the | 
style of the “ Excursion,” but arranged more in the fashion of Sir Arthur 











‘as if real Pindaric verse were not constructed by the strictest and most 


elaborate rales. The longest poem in the volume is called, “ Christine 
and Mary: a Correspondence.” Mary is a saint, Christine clings to the 
world. If any one wishes to see what language modern Roman devotion 
condescends to, let them look at Mary’s relation of her experiences. 
Saints’ Days for the Year, by Hunter Dods (Provost), is the first portion 





| of a scheme for telling in verse some of the more striking of the legends 


Here we have the stories cf the Saints that fall within the 
Here is 


of the Saints. 
season of Advent, related in blank verse of moderate quality. 


| the account of how they brought back to Constantinople the body of St. 


John Chrysostom :— 

“They bore him in the bier through all the streets, 
Most dense with kneeling masses, till they reached 
The gate of St. Sophia's Church, where lay 
The bones of many a mighty emperor. 

The bier was placed upon a marble slab, 
Before the presence of his Lord: and then 
From off his shoulders Theodosius took 

His royal robe, and cast it o'er the bier; 

And kneeling down, and casting low his eyes, 
He called upon the injured Saint for pardon 
Unto his parents dead, who, being blind, 

Had sinned in ignorance of God's designs. 
Again the bier was further moved on high. 
Unto the throne where the Archbishops sit.” 


This is not inspiriting, and scarcely worthy of the “Golden Mouth.” 
——Sonys and Fables, by W. J. Macquorn Rankine (Maclehose). are 
memorials of the recreations of a man of science, which will be welcome 
to many who knew the author, whether as friends or pupils. 
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Helps’s dialogues. Eustace, a physician; Morton, a High-Churech } Armour (J.), Power in Motion, 12mo (Lockwood) 26 
parson; and Trevithik, another parson of a more liberal school, meet for wey] “ a to — es NEOs “at ae 4 
pe ; aker (T.), Staties and Dynamies, 12mo_ .. os o (Lock wood) 6 
a holiday at the house of one Ormonde, an old Oxford man who has made | Rallantyne (R. M.), Tales of Adventure on the Coast, 12mo .. -.(Nisbet) 36 
a moderate competence by taking pupils. They talk over various egy G> ae + aaa with or x BS a Gen = 
Hq s . . . arton (J. ’ e ien OPI, T2IMO ....ccceeeeeee eoee . Bla ood & Sons i4 
things,—rural life, for instance, which Eustace finds “a very dismal | Baur (Dr.). Paul the Apostle, trans. by A. Menzies, vol 2 (Williams & Norgate) 106 
condition,” and for which he finds hope in Unionism. We trust that cnet Soleaaen nadine dina of Wgaiil ie oer — -H 

‘ows (A1.), Pe pnt anc e P Lugland, ¢ ro. (Seeley) 2 
Morton caricatures even the most illiberal sentiments of his Order when | Clodd (E.), Childhood of Religions, er 8vo .... . King & Co.) 50 
’ xclaims,— Cocks (H. L.), Sunbeam in Sorrow, a Memoir, 12mo ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2,6 
sda ects “oO Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels: from the Fathers, part 2...(Parker) 46 
With working ie etl Our only chance | Donald (J.), Arithmetic of Fractions, l6mo.. wes...(Porteous) 1/0 
by down see Nae keep them low Edersheim (Dr.), The World before the Flood, &., (K. TLS.) 26 
a RORY GES Bi 7pe. Ellis (R.), Peruvia Scythiea, the Quichua Language ATrubner) 60 
. : T cmartth ile : ‘ . , Encyclopedia Britannica, part 4, 4to ... -(Black) 76 
So they go on, Trevithik standing up for tenant-right and Ormonde | Evangelists’ Library,—Catechiem, part 1, 12mo.... Hayes) 3/0 
denouncing vice. It is all good-sense enough, but we cannot see the | qeoumng Aevanenens and My Young Days, CF 8V0  ..ccccoressosveeceses-seeee (Seeley) 36 
ere = <t bi “wae . ‘orbes (L.), Two Years in Fiji, Cr 8V0 .......ccceeceeeeeee (Longmans) 8 6 
poetry. Really the world very much prefers to have this sort of thing | Four Years in Ashantee, edited by Mrs. Weitbrecht. cr 8V0 ..........0000 (Nisbet) 60 
in prose. Nor do the “other poems” furnish a convincing reason why | aoa (A), See ies oe a > of the Olden Days, er = (eeley) 5 0 
. : . an Her Graham (W.), Brassfounders’ Manual, 120 ..,...:ss-seseeeseeeerseeeeees (Lockwood) 2/6 
it should not have been so in this case. The Blacksmith’s Daughter, | Seath GP G.) ern Paradies: o Phen fer Cabir, ok Pinus (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 


and other Poems, by John George Watts. (Cassell and Co.)—A volume | 
of verse equal to, or we should rather say above the average, seeing | 
that it is written with correctness and taste. “Christmas is Here” is a | 
spirited story, which should do well, we fancy, for music, and the simple | 
poems which are called “ The Children’s Portion” are quite successful. 
Hope, its Lights and Shadows, with other Poems, by the Rev. George | 
Jacque, is a volume of the didactic kind. Sometimes Mr. Jacque | 
eatches with fair success the tone of the poets whom he seems to follow, | 


. 





as when he says :— 


“Thus death arrests—and who can death withstand ?— 
The brush and mallet in the artist's hand ; 


And calls the statesman from his plans away, 
And stops the minstrel midway in his lay ; 
Suspends the pen of the historic sage, 

And lays it, useless, on the blotted page ; 

The warrior snatches from the winning fight, 
And smites the vessel with the port in sight; 
Compels the rogue to quit his darling schemes, 
The wise their projects, and the fool his dreams.” 


But this is about the highest level he reaches; nor does he do as much | 
very often. Mildred Gower, by Mary Rossiter (Provost), is another | 
tale in verse. We wish the authors of such works would study a} 
real masterpiece in this line, say, Mr. Tennyson’s “ Aylmer’s Field.” | 
Let them see with what elaborate care this poem is composed, how full | 
of thought it is, how rich in allusion, fuller and richer even beyond the 
average of the poet's writings. It is not enongh to tell a story in | 
language sufficiently rhythmical to be properly divided into verses. It | 
is curious how unreadable in the shape of verse are the very words | 
with which we should be sufficiently content in prose. Nor is it easier, 

nay, it is far more difficult, to deal with a simple subject such as that 
which is supplied by the plot of Mildred Gower. Here is a poem 

about half as long as the “ Adneid,” and “it was written in the 

1 few weeks, at the ducentos versus stans 
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sar 1866,” probably in 
rate. Five years of incessant work might have been 
enough. The Temptation of our Blessed Lord, and other 
3y W. Pollock, D.D. (Strahan.)—A very respectable, but un- 
happily unreadable volume. Was Dr. Pollock aware that the subject 
has been treated already by the late Mr. John Milton, in his work 
called “ Paradise Regained,” which has been so well received by the 
world that small chance has been left for after competitors ? Little 
Seal Skin, and other Poems. By E. Keary. (Bell and Sons.) —The 
first poem in the volume deals not ungracefully with a subject that 
has been handled already more than once, the loves of a mortal and a 
dweller in the sea. Unfortunately, the verse is very loosely constructed, 
and to our ear wanting in melody. Versification is, indeed, a weak 
point with Miss Keary. She seems to have got hold of some notions, 


pede an uno 
ems, 








common in the days of our great-grandfathers, about Pindaric verse, 
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Young (The) Botanist, 16mo 











Terms or SUBSCRIPTION IN THE Unitep Krxcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d. ; 
Half- Yearly, 148. 3a.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advance, postage 
included. Single copy, Gd. ; by post, 64d. 

To Surscripers rx THE Untrep States.—The Annual Subscription to 
the SrecTaTor, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d, or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 
Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 


Gor 

















FLOOR - CLOTH.—TRELOAR and SONS, 
69 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
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HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS PUBLIC 
DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY (LIMITED), will 
elect shortly a HEAD MISTRESS for their St. JOHN'S 
WOOD HIGH SCHOOL forGIRLS. Applications, with 
copies of testimonia!s printed or legibly written. to be 
sent on or before May 10 to the SECRETARY, 112 
Brompton Road, 8.W., from whom further particulars 
can be had. 
NIVERSITY DEGREES.—Gentle- 
men desirous of obtaining a Degree in Law, 
Theology, Arts, Science, Literature, Philosophy, Music, 
Medicine, or Dentistry. should apply to Mr. HENRY 
HOWARD, 431 Oxford Street, London. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election second week in May. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION is fixed for 
June 24th and 25th. 
Apply to the BURSAR. 
eit GROVE VICARAGE, 
kK.) MIDDLESEX.—The Rev. FE. V. HALL (Magda- 
len College, Oxford,) receives TWO PUPILS, to pre- 
are for the Public Schools or Universities. Locality 
ealthy and quiet. Highest references can be given. 
Terms, according to age and requirements, from 120 
guineas to 150, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. —SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Ten or more will be OPEN for Com- 
petition at MIDSUMMER next, value £25 to £50 a 
year, which may be increased from a special fund to 
£90 a year in the case of Scholars who require it.— 
Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master or Secretary, the College, Clifton, Bristol 


EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 
Place, Portman Square, W. Close to the Baker- 
Btreet Metropolitan Station.—Five Lectures to Ladies 
on Shakspere’s Comedies, by J. W. HALES, M.A., 
Oantab., on Wednesdays, May 12, 19, 26, June 2 and 9, 
at 4 o'clock. Terms, 15s and 10s. Admittance to 
first Lecture free. 
I NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London, 
SCHOOL. 

Head-Master—T. Hewitt Key, MA., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge. 

The Summer Term, 1875, will begin for New Pupils 
on Tuesday, May 4th, at 9.30 a.m, 

The School is close to the Gower-street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the Termini of several other Railways. 

Discipline is maintained without corporal punish- 
ment, 

Prospectuses, containing full information respecting 
the Courses of Instruction given in the School, Fees, 
and other particulars, may be obtained at the Office of 
the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B A., Secretary to the Council. 

P EOPLE’S LECTURE HALL, 
! SCHOOLS, &c., in SOUTH LONDON.—Near 
the New Cut, in the midst of a dense population, 











Hawkstone Hall is in process of erection. It is de- 
signed for the unsectarian religious ivstruction of | 
children, for popular lectures on sanitary, scientific, | 
literary, and temperance subjects for the working- | 
classes, and for philanthropic and charitable purposes. | 
The work to be done is not hypothetical, but is in | 
actual operation. The Benevolent Society which will | 
here have its centre, relieves the sick at their own | 
homes without any regard to religious opinions. Since 
its formation this Society bas distributed £39,500 to | 
$4,000 cases, besides gifts of coal, blankets, &c. Up- 
wards of 500 cases are relieved annually, about £300 | 
expended, and a well-trained nurse is employed in visi- | 
tation. The School to be carried on will be the head- | 
quarters of a Society which now includes thirteen | 
Schools with 5,000 children and 400 voluntary teachers | 
of all denominations. | 

Clothing Societies, Mothers’ Meetings, Bands of Hope, | 
and other institutions for the benefit of the poor popu- | 
lation around, will be carried on in the various com- | 
mittee rooms attached to the Hall. Most of these | 
agencies were established by the Rey. Rowland Hill, | 
and have been hitherto carried on in premises the lease | 
of which is about to expire. In these larger and more | 
convenient buildings operations ona much larger scale 
will be conducted for the benefit of an increasing 
population, 

Amongst those who have contributed, are— 

The Duke of Westminster. 

The Ear! of Shaftesbury. 

Messrs. Baring Brothers. | 

Messrs. Copestake, Moore, and Co. | 

Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co. | 

The Right Honourable Company of Fishmongers. | 

Alderman Sir J. Lawrence, Bart., M.P. } 

| 
| 


Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 

Mr. M. I. Baes, M P. 

Miss Florence Nightingale. 

The total cost, including freehold site, is £9,457, of | 
which £2,000 are still required. It is earnestly hoped | 
this may be obtained, so that the buildings may be | 
completed without incurring a debt, which would em- | 
barrass the charity in its active work amongst the | 
poor. 

Contributions may be sent to the account at Messrs. 
Glyn and Co., Lombard Street; to Mr. C. Ruck, | 
Treasurer, 40 King William Street, E.C.; or to the | 
Rey. Newman Hall, LL.B., Surrey Parsonage, S.E.; by | 
whom any aid will be thankfully acknowledged. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of | 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, | 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA | 
and PERKINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— | 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 

which will be placed on every bottle of 
A7ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after thie date, and without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 

out the world.—[November, 1874.] 





be SOCIETY 


OLYOAKE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
LONDON COMMITTEE, April, 1875. 
George Anderson, Esq., 4, Canon Row, 8. W. 
W. H. Ashurst, E-q., 7 Prince of Wales's Terrace. W. 
Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, 1 Manchester Square, W. 
Rev. J. R. Green, 4 Beaumont Street, Marylebone. 
Rev. J. R. Stephens, the Hollins, Staleybridge. 
Sir John Bennett, Cheapside. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., M.P., 4 Great George Street, 
S.W. 
James Beal, Esq., 20 Regent Street, Waterloo Place, W. 
Edmond Beales, Esq., Bolton Gardens, South, S.W. 
Major Evans Bell, 1 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Dr. George Bird, 49 Welbeck Street, W. 
J. Chamberlain, Esq , Mayor of Birmingham. 
Dr, Chapman, 25 Somerset Street, W. 
Jesse Collings, Esq., Birmingham. 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart, M P., 76 Sloane Street, S.W. 
Allen D. Graham, Esq., 12 Haymarket, W. 
J S. Helsby, Esq., Lymington, Hants. 
William D. Hertz, Esq., 145 Harley Street, W. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., Q.C., 4 Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn, W.C. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton, 233 Marylebone Road, N.W. 
J. A. Langford, Esq.. Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
Wm. T. Malleson, Esq , Duppa’s Hill, Croydon, Surrey. 
R. F. Martineau, Esq, Birmingham. 
Captain F. A. Maxse, R.N., 67 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Walter Morrison, Esq , 77 Cromwell Road, S.W. 
Professor J. Nichol, 2 College, Glasgow. 
Thomas Scott, Esq, 11 The Terrace, Upper Norwood. 
William Shaen, Esq.. 8 Bedford Row, W.C. 
John 8. Storr, Esq., 26 King Street, W.C. 
P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P., 22 Ashley Place, S.W. 
Dr. Thudichum, 3 Pembroke Road, Kensington. W. 
J. E. M. Vincent, Esq., Leamington, Warwickshire. 


The London Committee, acting in concert with the 
Leeds Committee, invite Subscriptions to this Fund 
from all who recognise the great services which Mr. 
George Jacob Holyoake has rendered to our generation 
by his sufferings in defence of the free expression of 
opinion in matters of religion, by his labours in fur- 
thering the repeal of the “Taxes on Knowledge,” 
and in making the method of co-operation and the 
power of provident habits known and understood 
among working-men, as well as by his singular courage 
and devotion to high aims and principles during a long 
and active life, and by the candour, moderation, and 
generosity of his conduct towards opponents often 
under circumstances of great provocation. 

As his failing health no longer permits him to pursue 
continuously his usual literary avocations, it is hoped 
that his countrymen will show their appreciation of 
the value of his labours and sacrillces by responding 
heartily to this appeal. 

Subscriptions have already been received from the 
Members of the Committee: from the Right Hon. Jas. 
Stansfeld, M.P.; T. Brassey, Esq., M P.; Sir George 
Balfour, M.P.: H. Fawcett, Esq., M.P.; Samuel Morley, 
Esq., M.P.; George Dixon, Esq., M.P.; Sir Charles 
Dilke, Bart. MP.: Sir John Trelawney, Bart., and 
Lady Trelawney; Charles Darwin, Esq.. F.R.S.; Pro- 
fessor Huxley; John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S.; G. H. 
Lewes, Esq., and many others; and Subscriptions may 
be paid to Walter Morrison, Esq., Treasurer, 77 Crom- 
well Road, Queen's Gate, S.W.; or to Major Evans 
Bell, Honorary Secretary, 1 Elgin Crescent, Notting 
Hill, W. Cheques to be crossed Loudon and West- 
minster Bank. Post office orders to be made payable 
at Piccadilly Circus, W. 


] RITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY.—The SEVENTIETH GENERAL 


MEETING of this Society will be held on MONDAY, 
May 10th, 1875,in the Large Room, Borough Road. 


| The Chair will be taken by the Right Honourable the 


EARL RUSSELL, K.G., at 12 o'clock. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the 
Society's House, Borough Road. 
ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 
PRENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall. 
—The TWENTY -SECOND ANNUAL EXHUIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from half- 
past nine till six. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
_ WATER COLOURS.—The FORTY - FIRST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN from 10 till 
dusk. Admission Is, Catalogue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall 
Mall.—H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-FOURTH 


EXHIBITION is now OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 


9 till 7, Admittance Is, Catalogue 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


| J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
Be to the Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
Courts of Europe; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, 
Loudon. Also at 10 Mosley Street, Manchester; 50 
Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, Birmingham. 

*.* AGENTS and SHIPPERS SUPPLIED. 
Wholesale Entrance, 45 Warwick Street, in the rear 
of the Regent-street Premises, Loudon. 


Kok GENTLEMEN. — EVENING 

and MORNING DRESS SUITS of the highest 
Finish and Fashion. Speciality: Tweed Sovereign 
Paletéts, with Registered Non-bulging Pockets; if 
with Silk Lapels, One Guinea. Waterproof, yet 


_ | evaporable. 


OURT DRESSES for LEVEES and 
DRA WING-ROOMS. 
DEPUTY LIEUTENANTS’ UNIFORMS. 
VOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN.— 
Recherché DESIGNS in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS, and Regulation Suits as worn at Eton, Harrow, 
Rugby, and other great Schools. 


{ OR LADIES.—SPECIALITIES in 
RIDING HABITS, Riding Trousers, and Hats ; 


Walking and Travelling Costumes; Promenade 
Jackets exquisitely shaped. 








7 ———- 2 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombarg 
Street and Charing Cross, London,—Es 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, et 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
. GEORGE WILLIAM ELL 
Secretaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRA ; 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
—_ — Bills negotiated and eo} » 
oney received on deposit. For terms 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.O, *PPIy at the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONzy.) 
79 Pall Mall, London, 

Premiums and Interest..... scseceesseses £450, 

A lated Funds £3. porns 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500 000, 
The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state ang 

progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or wil} 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income, 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!: 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 

AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
f the 


o 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PALD-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annua! Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 

OFFICES—6i CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel 
bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
hama, on terms which may be ascertained at their 
office. They also issue circular notes for the use of 
travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c, 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays. 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 














JDEFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 
ICE-HOUSES at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S. 
OrpDINARY CONSTRUCTION. | PATENT VENTILATING Do, 


Inches. Inches. 
23 x 18 x 26 ...£3 10 . | 22 x 20 x 29 ...£4 4. 
Pawan. ¢£€8 . [RnxRaus a & SS 
3x 24x 30... 5 0 . 1388 x 22x Bl, 61, 
40 x 24x 30... 610 . | 39 x 24x 32... 718 
45 x 27x 30... 717 . | 45 x 25 x 33 9 6 


50 x 27 x 34... 1015 . 

Patent Ventilating, with water cistern and filter, 
from £6 5s; a large Cabinet do., £14 10s to £17 5s; 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s 6d to 30s; do., Moulds, 8s to 14s; 
do., Making Machines, £2 10s to £4. 


AVJILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by appoiat- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 50 
large Show Rooms, post free —39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate, 


K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
“de SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Mauufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


H**: EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


| PINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
St., London; and all Chemists throughout the world 

HITE and SOUND TEETH are 
indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
ROWLANDS' ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
Price 2s 9d per box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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Mr. HARRISON'S ESSAYS on PROBLEMS in POLITICS. 

‘ Just published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 
RDER and PROGRESS, Parr L, Thoughts on Govern- 
IL, Studies of Political Crises. By FrepEnic HARRISON, M.A., 


ment; PART 


of Lincoln's Inn. h 

«We find from this hook—a large part, and by far the more valuable part, of 

ig new—tbat Mr. Harrison has devoted careful attention to what we shall 

which vv pnatructive roblems of political science. Whoever has mistaken him for 
call the n-place Radical, either of the Chartist or the Trades-Unionist type, has 
es. _..The best political thinkers for a quarter of a century or upwards 
been eae a less vaguely felt that one grand problem they had to solve was how 
have anced apparatas may be made to yield good government, but we are not 
OOF BON at any writer has looked it more fully in the face, or more carefully 
acon it with a view toa solution, than Mr. Harrison."—Literary World. 
= London: LONGMANS and Co, 


The AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
Now ready, in 8vo, with Coloured Map, price 6s. 


7 LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the Slave Trade 
i 





—— 


n Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade carried on 
under the Name of the Labour Traffic, and some other Subjects. By JoserH 


COOPER. London : LONGMANS and Co. 





"sit J, WHITWORTH, Bart., on — COMPRESSED STEEL and RIFLED 


aS. 





Just published, in royal 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, price 7a 6d. 
UNS and STEEL. By Sir Josern Wurrworrn, Bart., 
G C.E., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 

RANSACTIONS of the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for 
T the PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE, Glasgow Meeting, 1874. Edited by 
c. W. Rratis, LL.B, Cantab., LL.D. Lond., Gen. Sec. of the Assoc., Barrister- 
ai-Law of the Midland Circuit. 

*.* The Volumes for 1860, 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, 1866, 1867, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, 
1972, and 1873, price 12s each, and the Volume for 1865, price 10s, may also be had 
London : LONGMANS and Co. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New Programme.—1. New 
rv Lecture by Prof. Gardner on COOKS and COOKERY.—2. New Lecture by 
Mr. King on SPAIN.—3. The ISLE of WIGHT, with new Views.—4. New and 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


NTENTS. 
THE THREE STAGES OF SHAKESPEARE. By A. C. Swinburne. 
THE AGRICULTURAL-HOLDINGS BILL. By Edwin Bear. 
Hesiop, By J. A. Symonds. 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF MOTHERS IN FACTORIES. By W. Cooke Taylor. 
Dipexor. Il. By the Editor. 
THE OLD AND New Economists In ITALY. By C. Pozzoni. 
THE Ra#PORT OF THE CIVIL-SERVICE COMMISSION. By T. H. Farrer. 
A RECENT WORK IN CosMIC PHILOSOPHY. By Frederick Pollock. 
BEAUCHAMP’s OaREER. Chaps, XXIX.-XXXI. By George Meredith. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
NEW BOOKS, 


Mr. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 


EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. 


Also, 
AN ESSAY ON THE PORTRAITS OF 
JOHN KNOX. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Crown 8vo. 


WANDERINGS in the INTERIOR of NEW 


— By Captain J.A.Lawson. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Map, 
0s 6d. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of WILLIAM J. 


MULLER, ARTIST. By N. Neat SOLLY, Author of “Memoir of the Life of 
David Cox.” Royal 8vo, illustrated with numerous Photographs, 36s. 
( 


This day. 
NEW NOVEL by Dr. DASENT. 


The VIKINGS of the BALTIC: a Tale of the 


North in the Tenth Century. By Grorge WexBper DaAsgnrT, D.C.L., Author of 
“ Annals of an Eventful Life,” “Tales from the Fjeld,” “Jest and Earnest,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. 





(/n a few days. 





Orig’ 


inal Optical, Magical, and Musical Entertainment, the MAGICIAN and the 
GENIL in which several wonderful Illusions and Mysteries will be shown, The 
Entertainment bas been written by Dr. Croft, and will be given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith, assisted by Herr Max Alexander.—This week a variety of Entertainments, 
including JANE CONQUEST. See Programme. 12 and7, Admission, 1s. 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 








EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR. Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES for BINDING, price 2s each. May be had by order through any 
Bookseller or Newsagents, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story 


of Exmoor. By G. 


With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Orealocke 


C.B. Fourth Thousand, demy 8vo; lés. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 








CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE QUREN AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 





CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE Hitt, LonpDoN, E.C. ; 

AnD 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DuBLIN. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THRUOUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 


Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 


Price 1s 6d per pot. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 


ndon, 


Y INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the ver 
i CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL WHISKY.” 
Wholesale Dépét, 20 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. ' 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
Trance, by using the celebrated “‘ UNITED SERVIVE" 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J.C and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambetb, Sole 
Manufacturers of the * LYCHNOPHYLAX " or “CANDLE 
GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering of 











FOR THE COLD BATH, &c., &c. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH 
CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH TOWEL S. 


(PATENT.) 
HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERY WHERE. 


CORN FLOUR. 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


HAS THE HIGHEST REPUTATION 
AND 
GIVES THE GREATEST SATISFACTION. 





Purchasers should see that they get BROWN AND 
Potson’s, as cheaper kinds are being substituted for 
the sake of extra profit. 





VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
q RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress " at the 
Vienna Exhibition is afresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.” —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 














es and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
A 


MILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 





Ea lllllaslions 


AND 


Wy eeere 
De Qutenr 


OF GUARANTEED DURABILITY AND KEENNESS. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


MANSION-Hovse BUILpines, PouLTry; 
and Oxrorp STREET (76, 77, and 78), 
WEST-END, LONDON. 


MANUFACTORY AND SHoOw-Rooms: THE 
RovaL CvrLery WorkKS, SHEFFIELD. 


UDDED)D MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to any 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at Is per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or smal! families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 








ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 














OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—DISEASES OF THE SKIN.—No case of disease 
of the skin, be its nature what it may, has failed to be 
benefited by these potent remedies, when properly | 
applied. In scrofulous and scorbutic affections they | 
are especially serviceable. Scurvy and eruptions | 
which bad resisted all other modes of treatment, and | 
were gradually becoming worse from year to year, } 
have been completely cured by Holloway's cooling | 
Ointment and purifying Pills, which root out disease | 
from the blood itself, leaving the constitution free from | 
every morbid taint. In the nursery Holloway's Oint- 
ment should be ever at hand; it will give immediate 
ease in sprains, contusions, burns, scalds, infantile 
eruptions, and may always safely be applied by any 


Candles, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, | ordinary attendant. 


MRS. S| A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all danriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C. 
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NOTICE.—This day is ready, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, in striking Ilustrated Cover, price 
Two Shillings (post free). 


YE VAMPYRES 
A Legend of the National Betting Ring, showing what became of it. 
By The SPECTRE. 


“'Tis time to give ‘em physic, their diseases 
Are grown so catching."—SHAKESPEARE, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. TO BE OBTAINED AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


1. MARRIED for MONEY. By a New Writer. 
2. WOMAN’S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, 

The BRITISH SUBALTERN. By an Ex-Subaltern. 
SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. 

SKYWARD and EARTHWARD. By Arthur Penrice. 


3. 
4, 
4) 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


AT HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 276, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

1, MACREADY'S REMINISCENCES, 

2. INDIAN MISSIONS. 

3. LORD SHELBURNE, FIRST MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. 

4. NATIONAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

5. Dra. NEWMAN, CARDINAL MANNING, AND MONSIGNOR 





Square cloth, price 1s; free by post Is 1d 
HE MIXT U RE for LOW SPIRITS 
being a compound of Witty Sayings of many 
People in many Climes, both Humorous and Pathetic 
Selected and collated by WILLIAM TEGG. 
From the Greek, Eastern, Spanish, Italian, German 
French, and English. 





London: WiLMIAM TE@@ and Co. Pancras Lane, optes 
Y APEL. 
Cheapside. ——-— 6. Last JOURNALS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
“18mo, half- bound, 2s. 7. THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 
EW FRENCIL- ENGLISH = and! 38. Tae Transrrion FROM MEDIEVAL TO MODERN 
ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, on the POLITICS. 


. ENGLAND AND RUussIA IN THE EAST. 
JOHN MURRAY, 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
P ENNINGTON and CQO.’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 


iN of Nugent. By a MEMBER of the UNIVERSITY ot 
Panis. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG@ and Co., 


Cheapside. 


Just published, demy ‘12m, 2s 6d; ; 
RACTICAL SERMONS for 
By Josepu H. Hutton, B.A. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co., 32 Paternoster Row. 
Brighton: H. & C. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 


Albemarie Street. 





Pancras Lane, 





per post, 2s 8d. 


BOYS. 





Now ready, price 2s. ! PENNINGTON and CO, 3 Royal Exchange 

EW PAGANISM: a Satire. | Buildings, London, E.C. ” ° 
By DRYDEN MINOR. ; 1a DaTONT wu 

W. RIDGWAY, 169 Picecadiliy; and all Booksellers. H. OWARD’S PATENT WOOD 

cistern sion TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 


can be applied to all even sur- 
faces, being an adaptation of 
real wood in lieu of Painting 
or Paper-hanging, beautiful in 
effect and exceedingly durable. 
HOWARD and SONS, Decora- 
tors, 25, 26, and 27 Berners 
Street, London, W. 


GLASS CH ANDELIERS, 


Just published, price ‘One Shilling. 
HE INAUGURAL ADDRESS on the 
PROVINCE of PSYCHOLOGY of the President of 
the Psychological Society of Great Britain, Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, at the First Meeting, April 14,1875. Sent, post 
paid, to any person enclosing 12 stamps to the Honorary 
Secretary, at the Office of the Society, 9 Conduit 
Street; or from LONGMANS and Co., Paternoster Row. 








SLER’S 


= TPpopaa . : =e 
ON | bee ph a SON’S Wall Lights and Lustres 
coq tiginal and Superior CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—Show-rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMING HAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


GREAT IMPROV EME NT IN SPECTACLES. 

mM" 7 ry hy . 9 
“HATAULIN EG PEBBLES. 
MOUNTED LN ABYSSINIAN GOLD FRAMES, EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO REAL GOLD. 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1870. 

Price 15s 6d per Pair, furwarded on receipt of P.-O.0., payable at Holborn Viaduct. 


Persons suffering from Weak or Defective Sight will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacles, con- 
sisting of « brilliant pebble of high polish, called * NATALINE,” which possesses qualities so long needed— 
LIGHTNESS, ABSENCE of COLOUR, and GLARE—which render the wearing of Spectacles no longer an incon- 
venience, but an ornament. 





Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN | 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 











Amongst numerous letters of a similar description in their possession, Messrs. L. & A. Pyke select the following :— 
[Copy.] Charleville, County Cork, Mareb 7, 1871. 
Gentlemen,—My old glasses aud those supplied by you have come to hand. For the latter | have to tender 
you my best thanks. I am truly happy in having found at last, after years of quest, in absolute perfection, all 
that I could desire in lens and frames. The frames are easy, comfortable, and s 
wear—and the glasses are cool and glareless. I hope the use of these new pebbles, by those affected with 
mpaired sight, will become as universal as they deserve.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours most obliged, 
. KIRKBY, Oficer of Inland Revenue, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND weaatian 
and A, PYKE, 32 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, 


wry DEPOTS J153 and 1534 CHEAPSIDE. 
CITY DEPOTS 4, FLUET STREET. 





L, LONDON 


E DW ARDS AND SON'S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective aud durable. ‘Tey are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of beat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more ually beated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can | in frout of the tire if desired. i@ Various sizes suited lo dillerent 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDW ARDS and SONS 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 


FRED«. 





} 
done 





LON DON, 


| 
| 
| 
| SAMPSON LOW, MAR srOH, 


| T 
| 
secure—pertectly luxurious to | 


| STUDIES AND? 


| ZEsop’s FABLés. 





ee 
Bric KWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, 


MAY, 1875. No. DCCXV. Price 2s 6d, for 
CONTENTS, 
THE DiLemMA. Part I. 
LorD LyTTON’s SPEECHES. Conclusion. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW. Scenes in Kashmir. 
New Books. Isaac Casaubon—Macready's minis 
cences—Untrodden Spain—Malcolm. yeme 
THE CHINA WAR OF 1860; Stn Hope Grant, 
THE BUDGET AND THE NATIONAL Desr, 
W. BLACKWOOp and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

No, 288, APRIL, is just published, 
CONTENTS. 

NEW SERIES OF WELLINGTON’S DESPATCHEs, 

THE GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 

MALOUET'S MEMOIRS.—STATE OF FRANOE. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS ASSAILANTS, 

REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM MACREADY, 





Raaaanaae 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 
SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 
KINGLAKE’'S BATIL® OF INKBRMAN. 
PAPAL ROME AND CATHOLIC REFORM, 

London: LONGMANS & Co. Edinburgh: | A. &0, - Buack. 
PRASER'S MAGAZINE 
No. LXV. MAY. 

CONTENTS, 
Sea Stupies. By J. A. Froude. 
GIKTON COLLEGE. 
THE STORY OF SWINDON. By R. Jefferies. 
THe NEw ARMY OF FRANCE. 
A NOTE ON CERVANTES AND BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, 
THE First LONDON DISPENSARIES. By a Surgeon. 
Tue ROYAL NAVY OF ENGLAND. By a Commander, 
ALONG THE WESTERN COAST OF INDIA. 
THE KING MessIAu OF History. By F. R.C. 
AN OLD STORY OF A FEAST AND A BATTLE. 
GERMAN Home Lirg. By a Lady. 4. Manners and 
Customs. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Price 2s 6d Monthly. 


T= CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
MAY 

1. “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” By Professor Light- 
foot. IV. Polycarp of Smyrna. 

2. VIVISECTION. By Sir Thomas Watson. 

- WHAT Is PoLiticAL EcONOMY? By Henry Dunning 
Macleod. 

4. NOTES OF 
Duff. M.P. 

. Mr. CHAPPELL 
Sedley Taylor. 

. THE RESTITUTION OF ALL 
J. B. Mayor. 

7. ON THE Doctrines oF HuMAN AUTOMATISM. By 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

. REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS TO 
Dogma.” By Matthew Arnold. 

STRAHAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 185. 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 

MAY. With Illustrations by GORGE DU 

MAURIER and H. ALLINGHAM. 

Miss ANGEL, (With an Illustration.) Chaps. 24. The 
Pleiades) 25. Ave, Cesar! 26. Fourbe Fantaise, 
27. Now from the Capitol Steps. 

THE ART OF FURNISHING. 

THE MARRIAGE OF MoIkA FerGus. Chaps. 6. Habet! 
7. The First Cloud. 8. An Intermeddler. 9. In the 
Deeps. 10. A Proclamation. 11. A Prophet in the 
Wilderness. 12. After Many Days. 

Luca SIGNORELLI. 

Success OF THE TRANSIT EXPEDITIONS. 

THREE FRATHERS. (With an Illustration.) Chaps, 33. 
Some Old Friends. 34, A Dark Conspiracy. 35. 
Under the White Stars. 

London: STH, ELDER. and Co., 15 ) Waterloo P Place. 


ONDON SOCIETY for MAY 
(now ready), Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Contains :— 
AMID THE Rosgs. 
ABOVE SUSPICION. 
NoréS ON POPULAR DRAMATISTS. 
ford. By Peyion Wrey. 
GENII OF LONDON SOUIETY 
JENKINS OVER THB WaArsER. By Sidney Blanchard. 
Amip THe Roses. By Compton Reade. 
Rape or THE GAmP. Chaps. 24, 25 and last. 
A Stupio Party. By W. W. Fean. 
AN EVENING IN SPRING. 
GeorGz ELioT {IN DERBYSHIRE. 


a 


AN INDIAN JOURNEY. By M. E. Grant 
I. 


AND PROFESSOR HELMHOLTZ, By 


ao 


THINGS. By Professor 


~ a 


wn 


“LITERATURE AND 


. "7 





(Frontispiece.) 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. Chaps. 21, 22. 
IV. Mr. John Oxen- 





| Part Il. By Guy 

| Roslyn, 

| A GREEK LAby's NARRATIVE. 

| GASTRONOMICAL RAMBLES, 

many. By * Sarcelle.” 

| OPEN Sesame! By Florence Marryat. Chaps. 35, 36. 
West Enp Notes. By “the Man in the Mask.” 

Low, and SEARLE, Crown 

Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


LANDSEER'S ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 
HE A JOURNAL 


for MAY (price 8 be containing the following: 


By Hamilton Aidé. 
III. Good Things of Ger- 


ANE E NGRAVINGS oe 

1. MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS LED to EXEOUs 
TION. After J. L. Pott. 7 
2, INFANT JESUS aud ST. JOHN the BAPTIST. 






After Rubens : 
3. SPRING and AUTUMN. After F.J. Williamsou. 

{ 1ceRARY CONTENTS. 
SKETCHES BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 
Lliustrated. : 
By J. Beavingtoa 


FLURUNCE AS IT WAS AND AS IT Is, 
Atkiison. 

Progkess Of OUR ART-INDUSTRIES. By Professor 
Archer. 
Tue Srate.y Homes oF ENGLAND. By c. Hall 

and L. Jewitt lilustrated : 
| Tus WestM NsTER Frescors. By J. J. Piggot, Jui, 
F.S.A 
ART UNDER THE Seats, By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. Illus- 
trated 
MeTAL-WOnkK AMONG THE Litnpoos. By Dr. A. Hunter, 


Illustrated, 

I % strated. 
ART AT HOME A) \BROAD, OBITUARY, REVIEWS, &¢. 
Loudon: VIRTUE at nd Co, Ivy Lu ue, and all Booksellers. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr. HEATH'S NEW WORK on FERN-CULTURE. 


crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt 
This p> ing price 6s, with Coloured Frontispiece, 


ERN PARADISE: a Plea for 
one of Ferns. Including Descriptions of 
Rambles after Ferns through the Green Lanes, the 

'd the Glens of Devonshire. By FRANCIS 


Woods, oeATE, Honorary Secretary of the Park 





GEORGE H rs 
tion Society; Author of “ The English 
any,” “ The ‘ Romance’ of Peasant Life,” &c. 


On the HISTORY of EVANGELICAL 
CHRISTIANITY. By SaAMusBL ROWLES PATTISON, 
Author of “The Rise and Progress of Religious 
Life in England,” “ New Facts and Old Records, 
&c, Now ready, in 8vo, price 8s 6d, cloth. 


JOHN the BAPTIST. By He 
RopeRT REYNOLDS, D.D., President of Cheshunt 
College. Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s, 
cloth. 

\ This is both an extremely learned and very thought- 
ful book.....- We should not do it justice if we did not 
call our readers’ attention to the very frequently 
original and always thoughtful side-glimpses which Dr. 
Reynolds gives us into the rationale of Christian 
evidence and belief. Not unfrequently Dr. Reynolds 
makes his special subject—John the Baptist—an ex- 
cuse for discussing the fundamental difficulties of 
Christian belief, and he rarely does so without saying 
something which seems to us even more instructive 
than his special criticism of the particular chapter of 
Christianity with which he is dealing.”—Spectator, 
April 17. 

The TEMPERANCE PRIZE ESSAY for 250 Guineas. 


The TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 
andits CLAIMS upon the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. JAMES SMITH, M.A. Now ready, in 
demy 8vo, price 7s 6d cloth. 


7 

Dr. STOUGHTON’S ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. Complete in 
Five Vols., viz.: The Church of the Civil Wars and 
the Commonwealth, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. The Church 
of the Restoration, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. The Church of 
the Revolution, 8vo, 12s. 


NEW and GREATLY ENLARGED EDITIONS, 
containing 117 ADD: TIONAL TUNES. 


The CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST: 
a Collection of Tunes, Chorales, Chants, and An- 
thems, by the best Composers, Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by HENRY ALLON, D.D., and H. J. GAaunt- 
LETT, Mus. Doc. 

“A valuable collection, which, for variety and musi- 
cal excellence, could scarcely be surpassed.”—Choir. 
*,* Upwards of 180,000 of the different Editions of the 

Congregational Psalmist have been sold. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Brenda Yorke. By Mary Cecil 


pod Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 
Sweet and Twenty. By Mortimer 
COLLINS. 3 vols. 


“An amusing and entertaining novel.”"—Messenger. 


Felicia. By M. Betham-Edwards, 


Author of “ Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very charming story; graceful and finely 
executed.” —Graphic, 


Dolores. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 
“An unusually good novel.”—Post. 


John Dorrien. By 
KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 
“A capital book.” —Standard. 


The Lady Superior. By Eliza 


F. PoLLARD, Author of “ Hope Deferred.” 3 vols. 


Jocelyn’s Mistake. By Mrs. 


J. R. Spenper, Author of “Parted Lives.” &c. 
3 vols. (May 7. 


HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St. 
SOCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE. 

Now ready, feap. 8vo, 192 pp., Illustrated, cloth boards, 

h 


‘ 5 ae py Price 28 each. 
NCIEN HISTORY from the 
MONUMENTS. 
1. ASSYRIA. By G. Smit, Esq., of the British 
Museum. 
2. PERSIA. From the Earliest Period to the Arab 
Conquest, By W.S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.RS. 
3. EGYPT. From the Earliest Times to B.C. 300. 
By S. Bracu, LL.D., &c. 
London: 77 Great Queen Street, 
Fields, W.C.; 4 Royal Exchange, 
Piccadilly, W. 


Julia 


3 vols. 


Lincoln's-Inn 
E.C.; and 48 


" Just published, post free. 
ICKERS and SON’S CATALOGUE 
of SECOND-HAND BOOKS in General Litera- 
ture, Standard Works, and Theology, including many 
Valuable Modern Works, offered at extremely low 
prices.—1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


| 








NEW EDITION. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 248, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION : 


An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 


SIXTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED, 


WITH EIGHTY 


PAGES OF NEW 


PREFACE. 





“ The writer of ‘Supernatural Religion’ has con- 
ferred a boon on all students of theology.”—West- 
minster Review, 

“The book proceeds from a man of ability, a 
scholar, and reasoner, whose discussions are con- 
ducted in a judicial method.”"—A/henwum. 

“ By far the most decisive, trenchant, and far-reach- 
ing of the direct contributions to theological contro- 
versy that have been made in this generation.’— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“It is not often that the gifts and acquirements 
necessary to the composition of so masterly and ex- 
haustive a treatise as the present are united in the 
same person.”"—/a!/ Mall Gazet/e, 

“We give a hearty welcome to this learned and 
able work...... The masterly examination of the evi- 
dences for the antiquity of the Christian Scriptures in 
these yolumes, so far as we know, is an unparalleled 
specimen in the English language.”—Spectator. 

“It abounds with acuteness and overflows with 
reading.” —Academy. 

“This is beyond doubt an important book...... The 
talent is unquestionable. Independence of thought, 
keenness of insight, width of information are attested 
in every chapter."—Liferary World. 





“ The style is for the most part extremely clear and 
forcible; the lines of argument are traced with a firm 
hand, and the abundance of illustrative material con- 
tained in the notes constantly enables the reader to 
exercise independent judgment on the statement of 
the text.” —Jnquirer. 


“The examination of the first three Gospels in re- 
lation to the early Fathers down to the date of the 
Muratorian Fragment, is one of the most complete 
undertakings of the kind which we have in English,” 
—Guardian. 


“A very learned and exact book,."—MATTHEW 
ARNOLD, in the Contemporary Review. 


“It is written in a style so calm, with learning so 
weighty, and ability so great, that it at once demands 
attention and commands respect."—<Sco/sman. 


“His work is always earnest, and generally clear; 
his reasonings are direct, though they sometimes 
appear to us overstrained, and his main conclusions 
it will be found difficult to shake."—Theological Review. 


“It would be mere bigotry to deny the erudition, the 
logical power, and on the whole, the reverend tone 
exhibited by the author.”—S/andard. 





London : 


LONGMANS and CO. 





Now ready, Svo, 10s 6d. 


The MIND of MAN; 


PHILOSOPHY. By ALrrep Smeg, F.R.S., Medical Officer of the Bank of England. 


a Natural System of Mental 


Iilustrated with a 


Portrait engraved on Steel and numerous Wood Engravings. 
This work contains a system of mental philosophy, embodying results which have been previously indicated 


in detached treatises by the author. 
claims of reason, which is treated affirmatively. 


It also includes the question of religion, and its compatibility with the 


Now ready, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WEDGWOOD HANDBOOK: a Manual for Collectors, 


treating of the Marks, Monograms, and other Tests of the Old Period of Manufacture ; also including the 


Catalogues, with Prices obtained at various Sales, together with a Glossary of Terms. 


By ELiza METE- 


YARD, Authoress of * Life of Wedgwood,” “ Wedgwood and his Works,” &c. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





MOODY 
AMERICAN ORGANS 


in Every Variet 


AND SANKEY. 


of CRAMER'S 


MANUFACTURE, and on CRAMER'S THREE-YEARS SYSTEM. 


Prices from 15 Guiyeas, or £] 11s 6d a Quarter. 


CRAMER and CO. by no means wish it to be understood, as in some quarters it would seem to have been, 
that their AMERICAN ORGANS are used by Messrs. Moody and Sankey at their interesting meetings. 

CRAMER'S Instruments are much more solid in manufacture, and infinitely superior in quality of tone, 
and are certainly not open to the objection made by perhaps the most influential literary and musical journal 


to the imported organs :— 


“Judged from the artistic point of view, the instrument is no more agreeable to the ear than is the 


stentorian power displayed by the singer. 


Moreover, while CRAMER'S AMERICAN ORGANS are more satisfactorily made, and better finished in 
all respects, they are sold at prices varying from 15 to 25 per cent. below those of al] imported instruments, 

These, and all other instruments of CRAMER'S manufacture, can be had on the three-years system, 
| which, originated by CRAMER'S, has been partially adopted by other firms, but is carried out on a thoroughly 


large and liberal scale only by themselves. 





REGENT STREET, W., AND MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirn THE BEST ARTICLES 


ESTABLISHED 


DEANR’S. 


A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 


TABLE KNivks, LvorY, per doz., from 19s to 55s. 
ELECTRO FoRKS—Table, 24s to 38s ; 
* SPOONS, + 248 to 403; a 
PAPIER-Maché T&A TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, £68, 95a. 
ELecTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 73 to £24. 
Dish COvVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, 658; Electro, £11 11s. 


| ELEcTRO Crvurts, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


- LIQUEURS, from 40s to £6 10s. 
LAMPps—Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. 


| BRONZED TRA AND COFFEE Urns. 


COAL-SCUTILES AND VASES, Boxes, &c. 


| CLocks—English, French, and American. 


CHINA AND GLASS—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6. 


Dessert, 16s to 298, | Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
16s to 30s. | BATH8S—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 


Bepsteaps—Brass and Lron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIKRS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 528; 5-do., £6 6s. 
Glass, 3-light, 558; 5-light, £6. 
KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
Kitchen UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 
TURNERY Goops, BrusHgss, MATs, &. 


| 100oLs—Gentlemen's Chests, Household, Youths, &. 


Garven TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
HotT-WATER FitTiNGs for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
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This day is published, WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. . 


BY CHEAP EDITION, Complete in 1 vol, 


FREDERIC MARSHALL, MIDDLEMARCH. 


Author of “ French Home Life.” With Vignette Title, engraved by C. H. JEENS from a 


Designo by BIRKET FOsTER. 
ORIGINALLY PUBLISHED IN BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d; cloth, gilt edges, 8364 








Octavo, price 10s 6d. II. 
SECOND EDI N. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. — 


THE LEGEND OF JUBAL, 


AND OTHER POEMS, 
Feap. 8vo, 68. 


Of whom may be had, 


FRENCH HOME LIFE. Second Edition, price 5s. 


Til. 
FIFTH EDITION. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Will be published, on May 15, VOLUME FIRST, demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. IV 


THE COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 
“ Each Complete in One Volume. 
M O a I E R E. 


ADAM BEDE. Price 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. Price 3s 6d. 
Rendered into English by HENRI VAN LAUN, 
Translator of Taine’s “ History of English Literature.” 





MR. VAN LAUN’S TRANSLATION OF MOLIERE. 


FELIX HOLT. Price 3s 6d. 
SILAS MARNER. Price 2s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. Price 3s. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


With Prefatory Memoir, Introductory Notices, Appendices, and Notes. [Illustrated with a 
Portrait and Thirty-three Etchings, executed specially for this Edition by 
M. AD, LALAUZE, of Paris. 





To form Six Volumes Octavo, price 18s each. This day is published, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD: 


The following limited impressions, on LARGE PAPER, will be prepared for Subscribers :— BEING A BRIEF EXTRACT OF EARLY HISTORY, 


. 150 , ta ea paper, with Jndia-proof impressions of the etchings, Royal 8vo, One Guinea anda FOUNDED ao AND 


IT. 30 copies on WHATMAN'S IMPERIAT. PAPER, with proofs on China paper, Imp. Svo, Tiwwo Guineas per volume. By J. A. G. BARTON. 


III. 20 Copies on WHATMAN’S IMPERIAL PAPER, with proofs on China paper,and an EXTRA SET of Artist's airiind eS 
proofs on Japanese paper, Tio Guineas and a Half per volume. 
The Volumes will be issued at intervals of about three months. 





at 





WILLIAM BLACK WOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be not te the same Author, price 5s. 
BENGAL: 


Mr. HENRI VAN LAUN, whose rendering of M. TATNE’s “History of English Literature ” received such high | AN ACCOUNT OF THE COUNTRY FROM THE 

commendation, having undertaken the work of Translating and Editing. has endeavoured to give not only a EARLIEST TIMES. 

faithful translation of the great Dramatist, but has also sought to preserve the spirit and brilliancy of the original. “ A well-written account of an important portion of 
our Indian Empire. It gives a very full account of 
the physical peculiarities, the products and traditions 
of the district, and deals at some length with the 
characteristics and religious beliefs of the natives. It 
is in every way eminently readable, and the chapter 
upon the effects of British rule is judicial and siguif- 
cant." — Westminster Review, 

“The author has supplied a want which many 








More than a century having elapsed since the last edition of MOLTe¢RE in English was issued in this country, 
it has been thought desirable to supply the want in our literature by an entirely new translation of all his 
Dramatic Works. 





Edinburgh: WILLIAM PATERSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





EARL STANHOPE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


people in England must have often felt...... A volume 
N ve which tells us in 250 pages nearly all that most of us 
ow ready. would deem worth knowing about one of the earliest 


and most important of our Indian possessions."~ 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND DURING the REIGN of QUEEN | 4ier's tudian sai 


ANNE until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701-15. By Earl StaNniiups. Library Edition. 8vo, 16s. . “Tt epee Y a large, ag nad aeeeeames, well 
rranged, and very reada 3. —— Limes of le 
A CABINET EDITION of the above Work. With Portrait. 2vols, post 8vo, 10s. ienas ee te ee 


This Work is designed as a connecting link between the conclusion of Lord Macaulay's History and the WORKS OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
’ 
BART. 


commencement of Lord Mahon's. 


Il. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the PEACE of UTRECHT | , yew eprrion, being the THIRD, is this day 
tothe PEACE of VERSAILLES, 1715-83. By Lord MAHON (now Earl Stanhope). 7 vols. 8vo, 93s. published. 


| LECTURES on LOGIC. Edited by the 


A CABINET EDITION of the above work. 7 vols. post Svo, 35s. 
? ~ ‘es 7 " Very Rev. DEAN MANSEL, and Professor VEITCH 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. of the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. ‘ 


n= |e Ch MmeLereenee. 
THE BUILDING OF SCHOOLS. Edited by the Same. Fifth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
Now ready, with 300 Illustrations of School-buildings in all Parts of the World, Elevations and Plans drawn to | DISCUSSIONS on PHILOSOPHY and 
scale, medium Svo, 31s 6d. LITERATURE, EDUCATION and UNIVERSITY 

REFORM, Third Edition. 8vo, 21s. 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. Being Practical Remarks on yemorr of SIR WILLIAM HAMIL- 


the Planning, Designing, Building, and Furnishing of School-houses. By E. R. Rosson, Fellow of the | TON, Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 


Royal Institute of British Architects, and Architect to the School Board for London. in the University of Edinburgh. By JOHN VEITCH, 
M.A., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 











“Mr. Robson's book contains the results of the ex- 
perience and observation of several years, both here 
and abroad, and it is copiously illustrated with draw- 
ings that represent school buildings and apparatus, 
down to the smallest details, as they exist in the prin- 
cipal countries of the Continent, in America, and here. 





subject. which, were we concerned in any way with 
school-building, we should make a point of consulting, 
or rather studying. Nor is it only in building schools 
that the advice and information of the volume may be 
utilised with the greatest advantage. The chapters 
on‘ Warming and Ventilation’ and on ‘School Fur- 
niture and Apparatus’ will be profitably studied."— 


University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


' 
' 
| 
| 
| Demy 8vo, cloth, with 160 Woodcut Illustrations, £1 6s. 
| 

| 


The book is an admirably complete manual of its | Spectator, HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRU- 
= - " 7 P PEDUS; including the Cetacea. By THOMAS 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. BELL, F.R.S., &c. Second Edition, Revised and 
| partly Rewritten by the Author, assisted by R. F. 
tea oo ‘eee —_————— | Tomes and E. R. ALSTON. 
| a y a 7 > >, > a 
BOOKS FOR THE GARDEN. = JOHN N AN V oorsT, 1 I ‘aternoster Row. —_ 


Now ready, New and Revised Edition, with additional Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 12s. 





Now ready, pp. 898, royal S8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 


IRD LIF By Dr. A. E. Breum. 





ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS. How they | rioccucue P28. and Wo Jose, CMZS. das: 


may be grown in all Parts of the British Islands. 
Artificial. By W. Robinson, F.L.S., Founder and Editur of “ The Garden.” | 


By the same Author. 


The SUB-TROPICAL GARDEN; or, | 


Beauty of Form in the Fiower-Garden, with I!lus 


trations of all the finer Plants used for this purpose. | 


With Illustrations. Small 8yo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


With Illustrations of Rock-Gardens, Natural and | trated with Plates by Keulemans. 
' JOHN VAN VoorsT, 1 Paternoster Row. 











- | QWEDENBORG’S TRUECHRISTIAN 

The WILD GARDEN . or, Our Groves | RELIGION.—The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY 

and Shrubberes made Beautiful by the Naturali- ores - : rn 

sation cf Hardy Exotic Plants. With a Chapter | hereby offers gratuitously a Copy of the 2bove import- 

on British Wild Flowers. With Frontispiece, | 2%¢ Work to Ministers of every Denomination giving 

Small 8vo, 6s. 7 * | their Names and Addresses, upon application to Mr. J. 

ah | Speirs, Agent, at the Society's House, 36 Bloomsbury 

= | Street, W.C.; or if by Post, on receipt of Tenpence in 
Albemar'e Street. | Stamps. 


x 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS FOR 
MAY. 





1. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
MRS. FLETCHER, 
OF EDINBURGH. 
LapY manne, 


, PORTRAITS ENGRAVED BY JAMES 
wiTH TWO FAED. 


In 1 yol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
(Vert week. 





Il. 


NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM STIRLING 
wail MAXWELL. 


THE PROCESSION OF POPE 
CLEMENT VII. 


EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


AFTER THE CORONATION AT 
BOLOGNA, A.D. 1530, 


In Forty PLATES, each 14 by 12 inches, 


DESIGNED AND ENGRAVED BY NICHOLAS 
HOGENBERG, 


And now Reproduced in Facsimile, with an Historical 
Introduction by 


SIR W. STIRLING MAXWELL, Barr., M.P. 

Illustrated by various Contemporary Portraits of the 

Pope and the Emperor, and Ornamental Designs in 
Facsimile from Books of the 16th Century. 


In 1 vol. folio, with morocco back, price, to Subscribers 
only, £5 5s.—(After May 15 the price will be raised.) 


III. 


NEW BOOK ON AFRICAN SPORT. 


THE LARGE GAME 


NATURAL HISTORY OF 
SOUTH 
SOUTH-EAST AFRICA. 

BY THE HON. W. H. DRUMMOND. 


5. LIONS. 
6. LEOPARDS. 


1, BUFFALO. 
2. RHINOUEROS. 
3. ELAND. 7. HUNTING with DOGS, 
4. ELEPHANT. 8, GAME BIRDS. 

9, ANECDOTES of ANTELOPES. 


In 1 vol. large 8yo, with Woodeuts and Coloured and 
Tinted Sketches. ([Zuar/y in May. 


“The editor and publisher have wisely considered 
this volume to be one of abiding interest, and they have 
produced it in a form worthy of preservation. The 
narrative is not one to be merely read and laid aside. 
It marks an epoch of discovery, and will be a work of 
reference. The editor's introduction and appendix 
are learved and most suggestive. The illustrations are 
cleer, artistic, avd indispensable to the full under- 
standing of the text. The get-upof the volume is ex- 
cellent. It is evident that all concerned bave spared 
neither pains nor expense. The result is a worthy pre- 
sentation of what we think an important book.”"— 
Literary Churchman, 

“Dr. Schliemann has found monuments which place 
beyond doubt the existence of flourishing and civilized 
inhabitants on the spot that has always within historic 
memory borne the name of [lium, and which prove 
the real existence of a pre-Hellenic city, small, but 
strong, civilized, and wealthy, and having some most 
striking points of correspondence with the Troy of 
which Homer sang.”—Quarter/y Review, 


cerning the Kingdoms and Marvels of the East. 


Tue AvuTHOR's PrerAce.—“ I regret the augmented 
bulk of the volumes. There bas been some excision, 





but the additions visibly and palpably preponderate. 
The truth is that, since the completion of the first 
edition four years ago, large additions have been 
made to the stock of our knowledge beari:g on the 
subject of this book, and how these additions have 
continued to come up to the last moment may be seen 
in Appendix L, which has had to undergo repeated 
interpolation after being put into type. Having 
always attached great importance to the matter of 
illustrations, I feel greatly indebted to my publisher 
in enabling me largely to increase their number in 
this edition.” —Preface. 

“A new edition of Marco Polo, which, by the pro 
found erudition it displays on all topics relating to the 


JOUN MURRAY, 


THE HAWAIAN 


in America.’ 
“Skimming Miss Bird's pleasant pages, one forgets 
the wear and tear, the noise and gloom of life, and in 
their place finds blue sea, soft sunlight, sweet airs. 
Bent upon seeing, doing, enjoying, and describing | 





everything, and devoid of crotchet or bias. Miss Bird is 
a model tourist. While exuberant of epithet, as befits | 
a tropical theme, she tempers her euthusiasm with | 


JOHN MURRAY, 


“ Professor Geikie’s qualifications for the task are at 





IV. 


THE NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR | 
OF “JOHNNY GIBB.” 


LIFE AMONG MY AIN | 
FOLK. | 


“A picture of rural life in Aberdeenshire, as it used 
to be, d and certain, distinct and accurate, as that 
of any Flemish interior ever put on canvas by Jansteen | 
or Ostade.”"—Edinburgh Daily Revicw. 





| ject, he exhibits in the present work a philosophical 


once exhaustive and apposite. Occupying a position 
second to none among the geologists of Europe, an 
original investigator of rare merit, possessing great | 
literary skill and an unrivalled kuowledge of his sub- 
appreciation of character, and a tact in dealing with 
the weaknesses of his hero which, in our judgment, | 
will materially enhance his reputation. He has, | 


JOHN MURRAY, 


A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF MARCO POLO. 


With 19 Maps and Plans, and 130 Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, price Three Guineas. 


The TRAVELS of MARCO POLO, the Venetian. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS. 
Now ready, with Maps, Plans, Views, and 500 Illustrations of Objects of Antiquity, &c., royal 8vo, 42s. 


A NARRATIVE of DISCOVERIES and RESEARCHES 


MADE on the SITE of ILIUM and in the TROJAN PLAIN. By Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. Translated 
with the Author's Sanction and Co-operation. Edited by Pariir Smita, B.A., Author of “ Ancient History 
from the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire,” &c. 


“An English translation of such a work as Dr. 





but there are special reasons for welcoming the hand- 
| some and elaborate edition which has just been issued 
| under the supervision of Mr. Philip Smith. It is not 
a mere reproduction of the original work, but a care- 
fully revised and improved edition, containing new 
| materials contributed by Dr. Schliemann, and im- 
| partial annotations by the editor. The value of a 

book of this kind, which attempts to give the reader 
an idea of the shape and markings of the articles dis- 
| covered, necessarily depends in a great measure on 
the quality of the drawings which illustrate the text, 
}and the woodcuts and lithographs which bave been 
prepared for the present edition are greatly in advance 
| of the somewhat rough photographs of the original. 
| Apart from the histurical and other questions which 
/are raised, the narrative is an extremely interesting 
| record of persona! energy and enthusiasm.”—Satur- 
| day Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Con- 
A new English Version. Iilustrated by the Light of 


Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. By Colonel Henry Yuie, C.B., late Royal Engineers (Bengal). 
Second Edition, with much new Matter and many new IIlustrations, 


medieval geography of Central and Eastern Asia, 
merits prominent notice. Colonel Yule has showa 
himself thoroughly competent for this great work 
which be has now, after many years’ labour, brought 
to a conclusion."—Sir R. Murchison's Address, 

“It is but due to recognise the extreme value and 
fascinating character of the notes with which Colonel 
Yule bas enriched, not encumbered, the text. Much 
that to ordinary readers would be utterly unintelligible 
is clearly elucidated, and those persons who delight in 
quaint and recondite lore will find their tastes abun- 
dantly gratified in the wealth of illustration brought to 
bear on the text of Marco Polo. The book is profusely 
and admirably illustrated, not only with maps, but 
plates descriptive of many curious places and things.” 
—Christian Observer. 


Albemarle Street. 


ARCHIPELAGO. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 12.. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the PALM GROVES, CORAL REEFS, 


and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, By IsaBeLia Birp, Author of “ The Englishwoman 


| judgment, and reproduces what she sees with fidelity. 


We do not know of any other book which so com- 
pletely familiarises the reader with the aspects of 
nature and life in the Hawaian Archipelago; and we 
shall be surprised if the perusal of Miss Bird's volume 
does not induce many a seeker for rest or health to 
turn his steps thither.”—Afhenwum. 


Albemarle Street. 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON. 
Now ready, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


A MEMOIR of Sir RODERICK MURCHISON. Based upon 


his Journals and Letters. With Notices of his Se 
Growth of Paleozoic Geology in Britain. By ArcuipaLp Greikig, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of 
Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 


ientific Contemporaries, and a Sketch of the Rise and 


moreover, so blended personal narrative with scienti- 
fle details as to render the results equally fascinating 
to the general reader and to the professed man of 
science. To the latter it presents for the first time a 
clear and concise history of the rise aud progress of 
palwozoic geology in Britain; to the former, a spirited 


} account of a varied and most remarkable life."—The 


Times. 


Albemarle Street. 


DR. PERCY’S METALLURGY. 


Now ready, Revised and Enlarged Edition, with 9 Lithographs aad 112 Illustrations on Wood, Svo, 30a, 


“A thoroughly eonseienticus piece of literary work. | METALLURGY : the Art of Extracting Metals from their 


Ores. By JouN Percy, M.D., F.RS., Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, Honorary 


We are glad to have the opportunity of commending, 
as we do with the utmost unreserve, Mr. Alexander's 
book, as a life-like picture of the homesteads and be- | 
longings, the joys and the sorrows, the loves and the 
hatreds, the virtues and the sing, of our rural popula- 


tion.” — Aberdeen Journal. | Tray FIRE-BRIC 
“A rich treat of description, character, humour, and | eerie roe MATERIALS, Aw 

brond fun, We have read it with pleasure and are sure | CRUCIBI ES.’ PEAT.’ 

others would do the same, We commend the volume } oe seria 


heartily. "— Nonconformist. 


In one yo). feap. 8yo, price 2s, post free. 





| INTRODUCTION, 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, &c, 


CONTENTS, 


KS, | COAT, 
CHARCOAL, 
COKE, 

GAS FURNACES, «c. 


This volume is complete in itself ; it is not merely a new edition of what has heenpreviously published, but 


Uniform with the 


| is in great measure a new work, containing more than three hundred additional pages of fresh matter, and 
several articles on fresh subjects.—Author's Preface, 


above, 8vo, 30s. 


EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, |{™he METALLURGY of LEAD and PART of SILVER. 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 
And al] Pooksellers. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Schliemann's would in any case have been justified ;. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


NEW WORKS. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘ TEMPLE BAR.’ — Guardian. 
Now ready, at every Bookseller's and Railway Station, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


MAY, 1875. 
1. 


CONTENTS. 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “ Archie 
Lovell,” &c. 
A FRENCH DocToR JOHNSON. 
THe LAST DAYS OF THE SPANISH REPUBLIC. 
THE FLYING Post. 
WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY, 
A SKETCH. 
IsAAC CASAUBON. 
THE FOLLIES OF THE WISE. 
THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 
RALPH WILTON’s WEIRD. By Mrs. Alexander, Author of “ The Wooing 
O't.” Chaps. 9, 10, and 11, 
*,* The ForTy-THIRD VOLUME of TEMPLE BAR is now ready, price 6s 6d. 
overs for binding TEMPLE BAR may be obtained at every Bookseller's, price 
One Shilling each. 


The HISTORY of SECRET SOCIETIES of 


All AGES and COUNTRIES. By CHARLES WILLIAM HECKETHORN. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, price 21s. 


The Mysteries of the Cabala—the Magi—the Druids—the Mystics—the Holy 
Vehm — Alchymists—Knights Templars — Rosicrucians — Freemasons — the 
Inquisition—Political Societies of Germany—Brigandry—the Carbonari—the 
Camorra—Fenians—Communists, &c. 


PS PNM wm 9999 


os 


PEACOCK’S WORKS. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
SECOND EDITION of UNTRODDEN sp 


and her BLACK COUNTRY ; being Sketches of the Life and Character 

Spaniard of the Interior. By HuGH JAmEs Rosk, M.A., of Orie] College rf the 
Chaplain to the English, French.and German Mining Companies of Li ord; 
and formerly Acting Chaplain to her Majesty's Forces at Dove: Trison ; 
vols. 8vo, price 30s. — » Ing 


The Saturday Review says :—* His title of ‘Untrodden Spain’ is no misn, 

He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few English writers 
have preceded him...... We can only recommend our readers to get it and 
for themselves. Those who are most intimately acquainted with Spain wil) 
appreciate its varied excellencies.” 

The Spectator says:—‘ The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his clo: 
of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the people inspires his 
pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the country; and both ha 
combined in the production of a work of striking novelty and sterling value.” > 

The Standard says :—“ It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by & man 
who is accustomed to look below the surface of things.” 

The Atheneum says:—“ We regret that we cannot make further extracts for 
‘Untrodden Spain’ is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant-life that we have 
ever met with.” 

The Literary Churchman says:—“ Seldom has a book of travel come before ng 
which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it, when the reading wag 
over, so distinct an impression We must reluctantly close our review of these 
delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them unnoticed. But we have quoted 
sufficient to show our readers how well the author has used his opportunities,” 

The Nonconformist says :—‘ This book forms most interesting reading. It is the 
result of careful observation, it communicates many facts, it is written in a polished 
yet lively style, and will thus, perhaps, remain for some time the best reference-book 
about rural Spain.” 

The Field says:—“ An amount of really valuable information respecting the 
lower classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of looking 
at things, such as few writers have given us.” 

The John Bull says:— We have rarely been able to recommend a book more 
cordially. It has not a dull page, and it deserves to be a great success,” 


h 
best 





The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOCK, including his Novels, Poems, Fugitive Pieces, Criticisms, | 
&c. With a Preface by Lord HovuGuTon, and edited by HENRY COLE, C.B. | 
With a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-daughter. 3 vols. crown 8vo, with | 
Portrait, 31s 6d. 
“ His fine wit 

Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in it ; 

A strain too learned for a shallow age, 

Too wise for selfish bigots ; let his page, 

Which charms the chosen spirits of the time | 

Fold itself up for a serener clime | 

Of years to come, and find its recompense } 

In that just expectation.” —SHELLEY. | 





THE NEW & POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. | 


VISCOUNT STRANGFORD'S NOVEL 


ANGELA PISANI. By the late George 


Sypney SMYTHE, Seventh Viscount Strangford. With a Memoir of the | 
Author by the Viscountess STRANGFORD. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 
“The characters in ‘Angela Pisani’ are elaborately worked out; the scenes and | 
incidents are rich, varied, and poetic; the historical and political ideas inter- | 
‘woven with the dialogue are bold and striking; while over all breathes that name- | 
less charm which tells us we are in the presence of genius,"—Pa/l Mul! Gazette. | 


“One of the features, as it will doubtless soon be one of the fashions, of the | 
season of 1875."—The World. | 


Mr. HAWLEY SMART'S NEW NOVEL. | 
| 


TWO KISSES. By Hawley Smart, Author, 


of “ Breezie Langton,” “ False Cards.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 

“Tt is refreshing to meet with a hearty, healthy, and genuine novel such as the | 
author of ‘Two Kisses’ gives us...... The interest is never allowed to flag fora | 
moment, and there is no reason that ‘ Two Kisses’ should not be one of the most | 
popular novels of the season."—Morning Post. | 


| 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. ALEXANDER 
| 


RALPH WILTON’S WEIRD. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Authoress of “* The Wooing O't,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. | 


Miss RHYL-DAVIES'S NEW NOVEL 


A DARK SECRET. By Eliza Rhyl-Davies, 


Author of “ The Mystery of Ashleigh Manor,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 





. . . R | 
Now ready, demy 8vo, with Illustrations and a Map, 16s. 


COLONEL EGERTON WARBURTON’S 
EXPLORING JOURNEY ACROSS AUSTRALIA 
Giving a Full Account of that Perilous Undertaking, for which he received the 

Royal Geographical Society's Gold Medal, 
Edited, with an Introductory Chapter, by C. H. EDEN and H. W. BATES. 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—REVISED LISTS of the principal Books added to MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY during the past three years, and Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded on application. 

All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library may also be 
obtained at MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, Manchester, and (by order) from 
all Booksellers in connection with the Library 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


| Vol. 
| WORKS of WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT, with Steel Plates, and the Author's latest 


| Glass—A Theatre to the Memory of Shakespeare—Queen 
| and Decoration, &c.—46 Oatherinue Street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS’ LEAVE; 


or, My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of Europe, the 
Jnited States of America, and Canada. By an INDIAN OFFICER. In 1 yol, 
8vo, handsomely bound, price 12s. 


TOXIE: aTale. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. Huddleston, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“Sparkling, well-written, spirite1, ani may be read with certaiaty of amuse. 
ment.”—Sunday Times. 


* Bluebell is almost as agreeable as its title. It is clever with that cleverness 
which never sinks into affectation. A rather complicated plot is managed with much 
adroitness. There are vigorous bits of personal description, lively and natural 
social pictures, well-wrought chara:ter sketches...... To those who read to be 
amused, ‘ Bluebell’ will be, or ought to be, very acceptable; it isa lively wholesome 


HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 83 vols, 


price 31s 6d. 


GRANTHAM SECRETS. 


FEILDEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SOME of OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘‘ The Curate’s Discipline,’ ‘The Love that Lived,” ‘ Meg,” &. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


“A book that should be read.""—Athenxum. 
“ Altogether the book is well worth perusing.”"—/ohn Bul/. 


The WIDOW UNMASKED; or, the Firebrand 


in the Family. By FLorRA F. Wy¥Lpk. 


DULCIE. ByLois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


[Just ready 


By Phoebe M. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





RE-ISSUE OF THE LIBRARY EDITION OF PRESCOTT’S WORKS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


THE CONQUEST OF PERU. 
I, BEING the NEW VOLUME of the RE-ISSUE of the HISTORICAL 
Corrections and Additions. 
Edited by JOHN FOSTER KIRK. 
The Volumes already issued are The CONQUEST of MEXICO, Volumes I. and II. 
Prospectuses and Specimen Pages will be sent on application. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





Price 7d. 
NHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 


Story of Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry. | The Old-china Mania. 
By W. Chambers. | A Visit to the Sandwich Islands. 
An Adventure iu a Coal-pit. | Historical Manascripts. 
Free Libraries. Lancashire Recreations. 
Honoured Hearts. Articles. 
Recollections of the Old Coaching-days. | Animal Volunteers. 
By W. Chambers. Visit to Garibaldi. 
Some Broken Lives. | What we Eat. 
About Spiders. The Month: Science and Arts. 
The Little Old Gentleman. One Piece of Original Poetry. 
WALTER'S WORD. Chaps. 27-53 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


MAY. 


for 


In Two 








MMHE AQUARIUM for LONDON.—See the BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK (44, or by post, 44d) for View and Particulars—The Art Union 
hool of Art—Toughened 


Report and List of Prizeholders—An Address to a Se mene 
Anne iu Ireland—Colour 
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NEW BOOKS. 





The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTH- 


d Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. Davin K. GutTnrik and CHar.es J. 
} eng -7 Vol. IL, completing the Work, with Portraits, &c. Post 8vo, 
v ’ (iamediate!y. 


CLIMATE and TIME in their GEOLOGICAL 


RELATIONS: @& Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth's Climate. By 
Jamus CROLL, of H.M.’s Geological Survey. With Lilustrations, demy 8vo, 24s. 


FALLACIES of UNBELIEF, by His Grace the 


Archbishop of CANTERBURY, appears in the MAY Number of GOOD 
WORDS, which is now ready ; and also contains Contributions by Mrs, 
Oliphant, Rev. J. L1. Davies, Samuel Smiles, Jean Ingelow, Rey. H. R. Haweis, 
Sheriff Nicolson, Florence S. Lees, and others. 


SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis 


Jacox, Author of “Cues from All Quarters,” &c. Demy 8vo, l4s. 


7 11. ’ “a 

The GREAT ARMY: Sketches of Life and 

Character in a Thames-side District. By the RIVER-SIDE VIsITOR. 2 vols, post 
$yo, 168. 

“A book of extraordinary interest. There is not a trace of exaggeration, or 
affectation of any kind about it; everything is told in the simplest and most 
natural manner, and, in short, if it is not a description of actual facts and living 

rsons,as we firmly believe it to be, it is as great a masterpiece of fiction as 

foe's ‘Plague of London ’...... It cannot be described; it must be read; and if it 
does nothing else—and it ought to do much—it will at least give the upper half of 
the world some notion as to how the lower half lives.""—Spectator. 

“Most interesting, admirably told......The author is clearly one who has lived 
and mingled with the people he writes about, and it is of such life, with the joys 
and sorrows that belong to it, that these two volumes present a vivid picture.”"— 
Guardian. 

“a They bear the stamp of truth, and are related with a sympatby which is touch- 
ing in its simplicity and fervour.’"—Daily News. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY. By C. 


BLAcKIe. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their WORKS. 


For the Use of Schools and Students. By SARAH TYTLER. Uniform with the 
Author's “ Old Masters " and “ Modern Painters.” Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


“ Displays all those merits of neatly condensed details and ag:eeable narrative 
which have made her companion volumes on painters and painting deservedly 


ular.” —Graphic. 
- SECOND EDITION. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By Aveustus J’ C. 
Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” &c, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, with more than 100 Illustrations by the Author, 24s. 


« Benceforward it must take its place as a standard woik indispensable to every 
intellectual student.” — 7imes. 

“A delightful sequel to Mr. Hare's ‘ Walks in Roine.’ “—Spectator. 

«The amount of information crowded into these two delightful volumes is simply 


marvellous.”—//our’. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THROUGH NORMANDY. By Mrs. Macquor, 
Author of “ Patty,” &c. Crown 8vo, with 90 Illustrations, 12s. 


“ Written in a cheerful spirit, it leaves a bright and pleasant impression on the 
mind; and while those who already know Normandy will recognise the truth of 
her descriptions, and sympathise with her enthusiasm, those who are yet in ignor- 
ance of its attractions may be stirred by Mra. Macquvid’s advocacy to the amend- 
ment of their education.”—Saturday Review. 

* The illustrations are excellent."—Atheneum. 

“One of the few books which can be read as a piece of literature, whilst at the 
same time handy and serviceable in the knapsack." —JSritish Quarterly Review. 


si ~ . 
ASHES to ASHES: a Cremation Prelude. 
By the Rey. H. R. Hawets. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 
“It is a subject which touches the most delicate and sacred feelings.”—Saturday 
Review. 
“Mr. Haweis’s very powerful little volume, ‘Ashes to Ashes,’ "—EZcho. 





“ The arguments are ably summed up.” — Wes(minster Review. | The 


“Mr. Haweis describes abuses which we all know and all submit to, and if his | 
book should succeed in putting down what may be called the tyranny of under- 
takers, it will so far do undoubted good.”"—Globe. 


| 

} 

T > . > aT 

The MANOR HOUSE, and other Poems. By | 

AvA CAMBRIDGE. Crown S8vo, 6s. | 

“A true poet, with a matured and conscious strength of style, a rich imaginative 
faculty, and no sma!l share of that power of idealism which is above imagination 

as soul is above matter. Almost every line she has penned throbs with genuine | 

human passion, or is iustinct with deep pathos or strong thought." —Scolsman, } 

“Some of the shorter pieces are almost perfect.” —Zyitish Quarterly Revicw. 


THIRD EDITION, 

‘ 1 > 7 $4 1, 

SOCIAL PRESSURE. By the late Sir Arruur 
HeLPs. Post 8vo, 12s. | 

“There are no books more useful than Sir A. Helps’s,and for the moment none 
so useful as ‘Social Pressure.’ "—Thomas Hughes, in Macmilian’s Magazine. 

“This most suggestive book.”"—Athenwum. } 

“A book which abounds in new points of view...... as full of thought and as | 
charming as any Sir Arthur Helps has produced."—/a!! Mall Gazette. 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, 
and MEDALS, Ancient and Modern. By ARCHIBALD BILLING, M.D., A.M., 
F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition, revised and corrected, demy Syo, with | 
Illustrations, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 


“This is a very pretty book, and is profusely illustrated. Dr. Billing is evidently 
&® master of his subject, and writes like a thorough euthusiast. His book is full of 
curious and interesting information. —Times. 

“In this beautiful volume, illustrated with one hundred and eighty-two photo- | 
graphs of the finest specimens, ancient and modern, of the medalli>t’s and lapidary | 
sculptor’s exquisite arts, Dr. Billing has treated a very interesting subject with a 
high degree of ability, scholarship, and taste,"—/i/us(rated London News. | 


DALDY, ISBISTER, and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly. 


| 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 

No. 187, for MAY. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. A YOUNG-ENGLAND Nove. By T. H. 8. Escott. 

2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chaps. 36-38, 
3. THe IntsH LAND Question. By H. de F. Montgomery. 

4. Eron Turaty YeArs Aco. By John Delaware Lewis. 

5. A SEQUENCE OF ANALOGIES. 

6. “ ENGLAND AND Russta IN THE East.” By F. J. G., 

7. Tue Orera. By Edward Dannreuther. 

8. ALKAMAH’S CAVE: a Story of Nejd. By W. G. Palgrave. Part IIT. and last, 
9. SAFE. 
10, THe Foreign LOANS ComMITTER. 


This day, in Svo, price 10s 6d. 


UNSEEN UNIVERSE; 


Speculations on Immortality. 


MACREADY’S REMINISCENCES. With 


SELECTIONS from his DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., one of his Executors. With Four Portraits 
engraved by Jeeus. 2 vols, 8vo, price 28s. [This day. 

“Few more interesting or instructive biographies have been published 
esse The editor has performed bis task with great judgment and care, and 
it is not the least of his merits that he has caused the volumes to be fur- 
— with a full tabie of contents and an accurate index.”"—Saturday 
Revie we. 

“Sir Frederick Pollock has done his work very well......These reminia- 
cences may almost be said to contain the histery of the English stage 
during the first half of the preseut century. They record the careful 
criticisms of an actor, who was also a scholar, on the other great actors 
and actresses of his day...... We need hardly say that we heartily commend 
this book to our readers. Thoy will flud in it plenty of anecdote and 
information. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE, §after- 


wards FIRST MARQUESS of LANSDOWNE. His Life, with Extracts 
from his Papers and Correspondence, By Lord EDMOND FiTZMAURICE, 
Vol. L, 1737 to 1766. 8vo, price 12s. (This day. 

“ This biography. when finished, will be a most valuable addition to our 
politico-historical literature. If we can judge of the volumes that have to 
come by the one already issued, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is well fitted 
for the task he has set before him, It is not given to every one to possess 
the necessary qualities which constitute both the able editor and the agreo- 
able writer, but Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice performs his double duties not 
only in a happy style, but with care, good taste, and an appreciation of 
authorities that, in these days of slip-shod references, is most commend- 
able."—Academy. 


CAMBRIDGE SERMONS PREACHED before 


the UNIVERSITY. By the Rev, E. A. Abporr, D.D., Head Master of the 
City of London School. 8vo, 6s, (This day. 


The CHARACTER and LOGICAL METHOD 


of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Catrnes, M.A., Emeritus Professor 
of Political Economy in University College, London. Second Edition, 
enlarged, Svo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


The or, Physical 





Just ready, in crown 8vo, price 9s. 


LADY DUFF GORDON’S LAST LETTERS 


from EGYPT. To which are added, LETTERS from the CAPE. Witha 
Memoir by her Daughter, and Portrait engraved by Jeens after Phillips. 


DUKE and the SCHOLAR, and other 


Essays. By T. L. KINGTON OLIPHANT, M.A. 8vo, 78 6d. (This day. 


GOSPEL of MODERN LIFE. With a 


Preface on a Recent Phase of Deism. Second Edition. To which is 
added, MORALITY ACCORDING to the SACRAMENT of the LORD'S 
SUPPER; or, Three Discourses on the Names Eucharist, Sacrifice, and 
Communion. By the Kev. J. LLUSWELYN Davis, M.A., Rector of Christ 
Church, St. Marylebone. Extra feap. &vo, 6s. (This day. 


» ‘ ~ ° vy > Tet ro 
PSALMS, with INTRODUCTIONS and 
CRITICAL NOTES. By A. C. Jenninas, B.A.. Jesus College, Cambridge, 
Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, &c.; and W. H. Lows, M.A., Hebrew 
Lecturer of Christ College, Cambridge. Books 3 and 4 (Psalms Ixxili. to 
evi). Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day. 


The 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 


PEOPLE. Ry J. R. Green, M.A. Examiner in the School of Modern 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, with Culoured Maps, Genealogical Tables, 
and Chronological Annals, 88 6d. 


“We know of no record of the whole dvama of English history to be 
compared with it. We know of none that is so distinctly a work of 
genius. —/’all Mall Gazette. 

“ It stands alone as the one genera! Listury of the country, for the sake 
of which ail others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside. —Academy. 

‘The book is original in its couception and able in its execution; very 
‘omplete in its apparatus, aud very attractive in iis style.”— Guardian. 

‘This is a single voluune of the mo-'est dimensions and unpretending 
appearance of a school-bovk; bat the woalth of material, of learning, 
thought, and faucy which the author has lavished upon it might easily 
have supplied a stately jibrary work of some eight or ten volumes, — 
Salurday Review. 





MACMILLAN and ©O., London, 
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NEW WORKS. 
FRASER’S MAGAZINE, No. LXV. 


Ska Stupres. By J. A. Froude. 

GIRTON OOLLEGE. 

Tus Story OF SWINDON. By R. Jefferies. 

Tue New ARMY OF FRANCE. 

A NOTE ON CERVANTES AND BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 
THE First LONDON DISPENSARIES. By a Surgeon. 

Tue RoYAL NAVY OF ENGLAND. By a Commander. 
ALONG THE WESTERN COAST OF INDIA. 

Tue KiNG MESSIAH OF History. By F. R. C. 

An Otp Story OF A FEAST AND A BATTLE. 

GERMAN Home Lirg. Bya Lady. IV. Manners and Customs. 


The NATIVE STATES of INDIA in SUB- 


SIDIARY ALLIANOE with the BRITISH GOVERNMENT: with a Notice of 
the Mediatized and Minor States. By Colonel G. B, MALLESON, C.S.I. 8vo, with 
Map, price 15s. [Next week. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS, 1813- 


1878. By Jonny, Earl Russet, K.G. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo, 16s. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atexis DE 


TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. New Edition, with 
& Biographical Notice and New Notes. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS of Sir JOHN RERESBY, of 


Thrybergh, Bart., M.P. for York, 1634-1689, Written by Himself, and edited 
from the Original MS. by J.J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A. 8vo, 2Is. (Un May. 


SNIOLAND; or, Amongst the Jokulls and 


Fjalds of Iceland. By W. L. Warts, Author of * On the Vatna Jékull.” Post 
8vo, with Map and Photographs. (Jn May. 


ITALIAN ALPS; Sketches from the Mountains 


of Ticino, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia—the Country between the 
Bernina and the Dolomites. By DovuGLAS W. FRESHFIELD. Crown 8vo, with 5 
Maps and 9 Illustrations. [in May. 


TWO YEARS in FIJI: a Descriptive Narra- 


tive of a Residence in the Fijian Group of Islands, with some Account of the 
Fortunes of Settlers and Colonists up to the time of British Annexation. By 
LITTON Forbes, M.D, Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


POEMS. By W. B. Scorr. I. Ballads and 


Tales. II, Studies from Nature. III. Sonnets, &c. Illustrated by Seventeen 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema and W. B. Scott. Crown 8vo, 15s. 


ROBERT FORRESTER: a Novel. 


TuHompPson. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The NEW MINNESINGER, and other Poems. 


By ARRAN LEIGH. Crown 8yo, 5s. (On Monday next. 


CLINICAL LECTURES and ESSAYS. By 


Sir James PaGet, Bart. Edited by F. HowaRD MARSH. 8vo, lds. 


The POST-OFFICE GAZETTEER of the 


UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. By J. A. SHARP, 
assisted in the Postal Information by R. F. Pitt, of the General Post-Office. 
2 vols. 8¥o, 42s, (On June 15. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES. Seventh Edition, revised and in part rewritten by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,000 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo, £5 58. (On May 31. 


Dr. MERLE D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the 


REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vou. VI. Translated 
by W. L. R. Cates. 8vo, price 18s. (On Thursday next. 


The PRIMITIVE and CATHOLIC FAITH in 


RELATION to the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By the Rev. B. W. SavizE, M.A. 
8vo, 78. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully revised, with 
80 pages of New Preface. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 


A SHORT MANUAL of HEAT, for the use of 


Schools and Science Classes. By the Rev. A. RVING, B.A. and B.Sc. With 34 


Illustration. Small 8yo, 2s 6d. 
PRENDERGAST’S MASTERY SERIES, 


SPANISH ; a Manual of Spanish for Englishmen and of English for Spaniards, 
Fourth Edition, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
Third 


WILCOCKS’S SEA-FISHERMAN. 


Edition, enlarged and in part rewritten; with many Illustrations of Leads, 
Baited Hooks, Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. Post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


The LOST CONTINENT, or Slavery and the 


Slave Trade in Africa, 1875; with Observations on the Asiatic Slave Trade. By 
JOSEPH COOPER. 8vo, with Map, 6s. 





MAY. 


By Mary 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 
DIAGRAMS OF NATURAL HISTOoORy. 


These DIAGRAMS, compiled by the eminent Scientific Men whose names are 

appended, are drawn with the strictest regard to Nature, and engraved in the 

best style of art. The Series consists of Eleven Subjects, each arranged so that it 

may be mounted in one sheet, or be divided into four sections and folded in the 

form of a book, thus rendering them available either for Olass Exercises or 
Individual Study. 





Price of each, Mounted on Roller and Varnished, 6s ; or Folded in Book Form, 43 


I. CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH FOSSILS. By J. w, 
Lowry, F R.GS. 


Exhibits nearly 600 of the more prominent forms of Organic remaing 
found in British Strata, arranged in the order of their occurrence, and 
accompanied by a column showing the succession and thickness of the 
strata, and the mineral character of each formation. 


CHARACTERISTIC BRITISH TERTIARY 
FOSSILS. By J. W. Lowry, F.B.GS. 


This Diagram is similiarly arranged to No. I, and illustrates upwards 
of 800 specimens of the Tertiary Formation, indicating the local series to 
which they belong, the formation in which they exist, the proportions of 
the engravings to the natural size, and whether still found living. 


FOSSIL CRUSTACEA. By J. W. Satrer, ALS, 
F.G.S., and H. Woopwarb, F.G.S8., F.Z.S. 


Consisting of about 500 Illustrations of the Orders and Sub-Orders, and 
showing their range in Geological time. Some recent types are intro. 
duced, and the Natural History succession is observed as nearly as possible, 
each group being commenced in the lower strata and carried upwards to 
its close or to more recent times, thus indicating through what period any 
Orders and Genera existed. 


The VEGETABLE KINGDOM. By A. Henrrey, 


Arranged according to the Natural System, each Order being illustrated 
by numerous examples of representative species showing the habits of the 
Plants, as well as dissections of the Flowers and Fruits. 


The ORDERS and FAMILIES of MOLLUSCA. By 
Dr. WOODWARD. 


Represented in six classes: Cephalapoda, consisting of two Orders 
divided into six Families, and illustrated by 20 examples; Gasteropoda, 
four Orders, divided into thirty-one Families, supplemented by three Sub- 

, Orders, and illustrated by 180 examples; Pteropoda, illustrated by 18 
examples; Conchifera, divided into twenty Families, illustrated by 158 
examples; Brachiopoda, illustrated by 11 examples; and Tunicata, illus- 
trated by 20 examples. 


MYRIAPODA, — ARACHNIDA, — CRUSTACEA, — 
ANNELIDA,—and ENTOZOA. By ApvAM Waits and Dr. 
BAIRD. 


The numerous tribes represented under these Orders are illustrated by 
upwards of 180 examples, including Centipedes, Spiders, Orabs, Sand- 
hoppers, Seamice, Serpulas, Leeches, &c., the various Families and 
Sections being carefully distinguished. 


INSECTS. By Apam Wurrte. 


Contains nearly 250 Drawings of the different Orders‘—Coleoptera—the 
Beetle Tribe; Euplexoptera—Earwigs, &c.; Orthoptera—Crickets, &c.; 
Thysanoptera—Thripide, &c.; Neuroptera—Mayfly, &c.; Trichoptera— 
Caddisfly, &c.; Hymenoptera — Bees, &c.; Strepsiptera — Hylechthrus 
rubis; Lepidoptera—Moth tribes; Butterflies with knobs at the ends of 
their antenne; Homoptera—including the most anomalous forms of in- 
sects, such as the Mexican Lanthorn Fly and others ; Heteroptera—Bugs, 
&c.; Diptera—Flies, Gnats, &c.; and Aphaniptera— Fleas, &c. 


FISHES. By P. H. Gossr. 


Showing over 130 of the most conspicuous types, arranged in their 
Orders and Families. Illustrations are given of the Acanthopterygii, or 
Fishes having some of their flu-rays spinous and others flexible, consist- 
ing of 17 Families. The Malacopterygii, or Fishes with soft fins, repre- 
sented in 12 Families; the Plectognathi, in 2 Families (naked-toothed 
fishes and file-fishes); and the Cartilaginii, in 5 Families. 


REPTILIA and AMPHIBIA. 
BAIRD. 


Contains 105 Figures of the principal typical forms, namely: Chelonia 
—Turtles, &c., 21 species; Loricata—Crocodiles, 3 species—Amphisbenis, 
2 species; Sauria—Lizards, &c., 29 species; Ophidia—Snakes, &c., 24 
species; and Amphibia—Frogs, &c., 26 species. 


BIRDS. By GreorGe Gray. 


Contains Drawings of 236 of the leading illustrative specimens, namely: 
Accipitres—Eagles, &c., 15 species; Passeres—Swallows, &c., 32 species, 
and Flycatchers, 52 species ; Scansores—Parrots, &c., 17 species ; Columbe 
—Doves, &c., 5 species; Galline—Fowls, &c. 17 species; Struthiones— 
Ostriches, 3 species—Gralle—Plovers, &c., 21 species; and Anseres— 
Ducks, &c., 32 species. 


. MAMMALIA. By Dr. Barrp. 


Exhibits 145 of the chief illustrations selected from the several Orders. 
Quadrumana—Apes, &c., 20 species; Cheiroptera—Bats, &c., 7 species; 
Carnaria—Felidsw—Lions, &c., 7 species; Viverrida —Civets, &c., 5 species; 
Canidw—Dogs, &c., 8 species; Mustelida—Weasels, &c., 6 species ; Talpide 
—Moles, &c., 9 species; Urside—Dears, &c., 9 species ; Macropide—Kan- 
garoos, &€.,5 species; Phocida—Seals, &c., 5 species ; Cetacea— Whales, 
&c., 8 species; Rodevtia—Rats, &c., 16 species—Ruminantia—Bovide— 
Oxen, &c., 15 species; Cerviow—Deer, 8 species; Equidw—Horses, &c., 3 
species ; Pachydermata—Elephants, &c., 9 species ; and Edentata—Arma- 
dillos, &c., 8 species. 
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